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LEADING COMMON SCHOOL TEXTS. 
Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 
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ano Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. 


Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 
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The Inductive 


Course in English 
First Book 


eee BY 


LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D. 
ND 
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Correspondence invited. 


OFFICE OF JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, Aprit 23, 1900. 


Dear Mr. Kelley: * * * Aside from the interest I have in your book because of the joint authorship, I genuinely 
admire it for the simplicity of language, for the rare skill with which you follow the child’s nature in unfolding the power 
to use language correctly and gracefully, for the tact with which you provide for the sustained interest of the child, and 
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A sample copy of the First Book mailed for 15 cents. 
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THE History OF A LEAD PENCIL. 
A STORY FOR TEACHERS. 


HE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. have issued a neat little book 
$s which tells the story of -how lead pencils are made. 

used in the classroom as a basis for compositions, and the story as told by 
Walton Day becomes as interesting as a novel and remarkably instructive. A copy 
will be sent free of charge to any teacher that mentions the Journal of Education. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jerszy Crry, N. J. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The military critics of the London press have sus- 
pended their fault-finding with General Roberts, as his 
advance through the Free State has progressed with 
rapidity and precision. While the main force, under his 
personal command, has moved toward Pretoria along the 
line of the railroad, with Kroonstadt for its first great 
objective point, General Hamilton’s division, moving 
along the right flank, has occupied Winburg, and General 
Rundle’s force has cleared the Boers out of Thabanchu 
and the other positions which they held in the southeast- 
ern part of the Free State. At the west General Hunter, 
with an army of at least 25,000 men, is moving to the re- 
lief of Mafeking, and later will co-operate in the advance 
upon Pretoria. 


But if General Roberts, in his advance, has shown ad- 
mirable strategy, the Boers have displayed scarcely less 
skill in their defense. They have no men or guns to 
spare, being outnumbered by their enemy at any given 
point at least five to one. They have therefore risked no 
general engagement, but they have hung upon the British 
advance, have blown up culverts and bridges, and have 
kept themselves, their guns, and their great accumula- 
tions of supplies out of reach. The overwhelming num- 
bers of the British give them a great advantage, wherever 
the nature of the ground admits of flanking movements; 
but this advantage will be reduced to a minimum when 
the more mountainous country north of Kroonstadt is 
reached. 


It would be a hard heart which could fail to appreciate 
the pathos of the conditions under which the Volksraad 
of the Transvaal reassembled on the seventh gf May. 
Many of the seats of members were vacant because those 
who should have occupied them were either at the front, 
resisting the invasion of the little republic by the armed 
forces of a great empire, or, like General Joubert, had al- 
ready laid down their lives in the cause. President 
Kruger’s opening address was dignified and resolute, 
without being defiant. He pointed to the legislation of 
the Volksraad and to the negotiations with England as 
evidence that the republic had desired to preserve peace; 


and he paid a just tribute to the friendship of the bree 
State. 
+ 

Judge Lochren of the United States district court has 
given an opinion in a case arising in Minnesota, which 
affirms that the constitution of the United States extends 
of its own force to Porto Rico and the other new insular 
possessions. The case was that of a Porto Rican, who 
sought release from the Minnesota state prison, on the 
ground that the court which sentenced him did not have 
jurisdiction. The constitutional question came in only 
by indirection, and the space given to it in Judge Loch- 
ren’s opinion, and the earnestness with which he presents 
it, suggest that he was desirous of a chance to express 
himself. This opinion is, of course, not final; nothing 
short of the decision of the supreme court of the United 
States can be conclusive in such a question; but, so far 
as it goes, encourages the view of those who hold that 
congress must treat the new possessions as a part of the 
United States. 


+ 


For some reason which has not been made clear, the 
two groups of Populists chose to hold their national con- 
ventions for the nomination of presidential tickets on the 
same day,—the larger, or Fusion, wing holding its gath- 
ering at Sioux Falls, S. D., and the Middle-of-the-Road, or 
irreconcilable and unyielding, wing at Cincinnati. The 
orators at each convention expressed themselves with 
great plainness of speech regarding the other wing;. they 
hate each other cordially, yet, except on the one point of 
fusion with the Democratic party, they have many views 
in common. It was, of course, a foregone conclusion that 
the Sioux Falls convention would nominate Mr. Bryan for 
president; the only uncertainty was whether they would 
make a nomination for the second place, or would leave 
that open for negotiation with the Democrats. They 
chose to nominate Charles A. Towne of Minnesota, a tree 
silver Republican. The Middle-of-the-Road convention 
nominated for the first place Wharten Barker of Penn- 
sylvania, and for the second place Ignatius Donnelly of 
Minnesota. 


The demonstrations in Germany in connection with the 
coming of age of the crown prince, Frederick William, 
take on a certain international character because of the 
attendance of the emperor of Austria as the chief guest 


of honor. Observers who seek political meanings in 
everything which the German Kaiser directs find in this 
celebration an indication of his desire to emphasize the 
strength of the Dreibund between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy as a check upon too ambitious schemes of ine 
Franco-Russian alliance. However that may be, there 
can be no doubt that the Austrian emperor is personally 
popular in Germany, both with the court and people. 
There must have been to his mind, however, something 
melancholy in the reflection that his own imperial house 
has no such assurance of perpetuation as that which he 
was assisting to celebrate in the case of the Kaiser. 


The promptness with which the senate passed the army 
reorganization bill was a surprise, and it justifies the ex- 
pectation that the house, with its more efficient legisla- 
tive machinery, will find no difficulty in enacting it into 
law. The bill effects an important reform by doing away 
with the present system under which staff officers are 
permanently separated from the line, and requiring such 
officers, after four years’ service on the staff, to go back 
to duty with troops for two years before being eligible to 
reappointment. The bill, further, not only increases the 
artillery force by about 5,000 men, but it creates an artil- 
lery corps of two branches, in place of the existing artil- 
lery regiments. It also provides for increasing the future 
supply of officers by increasing by 100 tne number of 
cadets annually appointed to West Point. 


The summary of the results of the recent Cuban census 
throw some light on the conditions under which that 
island will begin the experiment of self-government. 
The population in round numbers is one and a half mil- 
lions, one-third of whom are black or of mixed race. Of 
the adult population, a little more than one-fourth—to 
be exact, twenty-eight per cent.—are able to read and 
write. When the municipal elections take place on the 
sixteenth of June, the men among these literates will be 
privileged to vote; to them will be added the former 
Cuban soldiers, who are to have the ballot without restric- 
tion, and certain illiterate voters, who will come in under 
a property qualification. The outlook for wise political 
action under such conditions is not of the brightest; and 
it is not improved by the fact that Cuban parties seem to 
be dividing, to some extent, along color lines. 
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THE ACCOMPANIST. 


BY ORELIA RAY BELL. 


When, with the soloist’s elation, 
The poet mounts the upper air, 

Past heights of human exploration— 
Happy is he beyond compare 
If his accompanist be there 

To hold him to his diapason. 


When in precipitate despair 
With all the soloist’s desperation, 
The deepest deeps of desolation 
His soul is on the edge to dare— 
Happy is he beyond compare 
If his accompanist be there 
To hold him to his diapason. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Lorp Brovenam: The schoolmaster is abroad, 
and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in full military array. 


Dre. Frevertc Burk, San Francisco: Drawing to 
the child is a language for the expression of his ideas 
and form, pure and simple, constitutes a very small 
modicum in his interest. 


Hon. Warren Easton, New Orleans: Train a 
boy until he is polite unconsciously. He who grows 
up without this training is handicapped for life. 
Better be drilled in these habits than drilled in 
arithmetic. You can secure habit only by drill. 
Most of the lessons of children are by imitation, 


Prestpent Cuartes W. LL.D., Harvard 
University: The so-called learned professions are 
very imperfectly open to women, and the scientific 
professions are even less accessible ; and society, as a 
whole, has not made up its mind in what intellectual 
fields women may be safely and profitably employed 
on a large scale. 


Rr. Rev. Joun L. Svatpine, Peoria, Ill.: To live 
truly is to be good; and he who is good does good. 
In striving to improve thyself thou laborest for the 
good of others, and in helping others thy own life is 
made richer and purer. If weare to be teachers of 
men, we must be soul-inspirers ; we must work in the 
spirit of prophets, priests, and poets. Mechanica} 
drill is the mill wherein the corn is ground; but once 
it is ground, it will never take root and grow. 


T, Harris, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner 
of Education: ‘There is not an increase of crime. 
Criminal offenses are fewer, but commitments to 
prison for drunkenness and other offenses against 
good order and decency, which people formerly let go 
unpunished by the law, are now much more common. 
They are much more common because we have pro- 
gressed morally, so that we will not as a people toler. 
ate such things. The records show there is a great 
falling off in the number of .convictions of crime, and 
that these other offenses are being followed up, so 
that it is far more dangerous now to commit them, 
The schools are making the people better in their 
conduet, as well as more particular about how their 


neighbors behave, 


INTERESTING SITUATIONS 


BOSTON, ST. PAUL, DETROIT, SPRINGFIELD, MANCHESTER, ‘BROOKLINE, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NORMAL, WASHINGTON, 


Hlas there ever been so interesting a time as the 
present as regards important vacancies? Before 
these places are all filled several things will be gen- 
erally understood as never before. Three facts are 
coming to be very prominent,—that the selection of 
a superintendent for political reasons will bring. dis- 
grace upon any city; that some school boards have 
very little knowledge of men adapted to large inter- 
ests in supervision; that the most reliable and avail- 
able men are least likely to receive consideration. 

Any city in the North, at least, that chooses a 
superintendent for political purposes is sure to be 


legislated out of office. Cleveland, Indianapolis, 


and Baltimore are samples of what will happen all 
along the line. The schools will be taken out of 
polities as surely as the sun will rise on the twentieth 
century. The people prefer a board on old- 
fashioned lines rather than one composed of fad- 
dists, but the conservative board must keep clear of 
distinetively political motives. The superintend- 
ent is the one man who must not be a political 
choice, and there is no city that will be permitted 
permanently to debauch that high office. 

The school board cannot, in the nature of the 


case, know of many men adapted to the great work 


of supervision. They must invariably be steered by 
advisers. Unfortunately, they do not know upon 
whom to depend for disinterested and reliable judg- 
ment. College presidents are booming their own 
graduates, denominational leaders are working their 
own interests to the limit, ambitious “professional 
educators” are persistent in establishing their 
“power,” the book houses are not unmindful of the 
significance of such choices to themselves, and the 
teachers’ agencies are tactful and insistent. When, 
therefore, a school board shies away from politicians 
it is liable to entrap itself somewhere else. 

It is improbable that any school board will know 
aught of the class of men most able, reliable, and 
available, men now in service, men who cannot fail 
anywhere, because they are trained through uni- 
formly successful experience, and yet they are rarely 
thought of, because they are minding their own busi- 
ness. It is a misfortune that a man is not consid- 
ered in such connection, because no political, col- 
legiate, denominational, or commercial advantage is 
to come to anyone from booming them. 

The burning question in city administration is 
not that of one man power, but of capacity and man- 
liness in the superintendent and in the school board. 
Given these two conditions, and any system on earth 
can be made a success; without them, none can be. 

Eduéational affairs in Boston are decidedly inter- 
esting. ‘There is a vacancy in the principalship of 
the Franklin school caused by the death of Gran- 
ville B. Putnam, also in the Dudley school caused by 
the resignation of Leverett M. Chase, and the new 
Phillips Brooks school calls for a third principal at 
$3,000 each. The new South Boston high school 
will call for a principal in the near future at $3,800. 
The resignation of Ellis Peterson as assistant super- 
intendent makes a $3,850 vacancy. Here are 
$17,000 in five elections in Boston. The Dudley 
school is naturally provided for, and almost as nat- 
urally the Phillips Brooks will be. The Franklin 
has two natural heirs and two others not far remote 
in relationship. It is hardly worth while to 
prophesy regarding the South Boston high school. 
Tt is hardly safe to chronicle our Yankee guess. 

Unless something inconceivable happens, Mr. 
Seaver will be unanimously and heartily re-elected 
in June. It is almost equally certain that R. C. 
Metcalf, George H. Martin, George H. Conley, 
Walter S. Parker, and Miss Sarah Louise Arnold 


will be unanimously elected as supervisors (assistant 
superintendents). Mr. Peterson’s retirement causes 
very general regret. He is universally recognized as 
scholarly, faithful, and fearless, having the con- 
fidence of all connected with educational interests. 
It is too early to prophesy or even guess as to the 
successor of Mr. Peterson. ‘The air is full of possi- 
bilities, with no one venturing a probability. One 
hears the name of Maurice P. White of South Bos- 
ton, a recognized leader in philosophic thinking; A. 
H. Kelley of the Lyman school, who has continued 
professional studies at Harvard and elsewhere, a 
nephew and warm personal friend of the late Dr. 
larkin Dunton; Myron T. Prichard of the Everett 
school, who has a good schoolroom record, and some 
ardent champions on the board. Other names are 
certain to be heard in the near future. Wallace C. 
Boyden, who won out so grandly in the contest for 
the Boston normal school, is visiting all the leading 
normal schools of the country through the courtesy 
of the school board. 

The most important fact in connection with the 
Boston schools is that there are more genuinely able, 
skillful, and devoted submasters, well equipped for 
principalships, than ever before, and more than in 
any other city in the country. They are spoken of 
as Boston’s pride. 

St. Paul has been mighty heroic. The story of 
three days before the May meeting of the school 
board would be the most brilliant educational writing 
of recent times. It shows what ten public spirited 
persons, who are wise and enjoy public confidence, 
can do with a board of education through a purely 
honorable and heroic treatment. Charles B. Gil- 
bert’s last days were hardly delectable, Virgil G. 
Curtis enjoyed a single year of good service, and Mr. 
Smith has had anything but a bed of roses the past 
twenty months. Every indication points to the se- 
lection of some eminently safe, enterprising, and ex- 
perienced man like Millspaugh, Kratz, Denfeld, 
Ellson, Carr, Mott, or Bardwell. 

Detroit is still sadly mixed in matters educational. 
The “better spirit” is full of fire and fight, and the 
mistakes of the old liners in connection with the 
training school and the high school may make a 
deal of trouble for them. 

-Springfield, Mass:, will not lose Balliet to Roch- 
ester, as was so persistently asserted by those who 
ought to know whereof they affirmed. Fred W. At- 
kinson goes at once to the Philippines to take en- 
tire charge of the educational interests there. It is 
a grand good thing for the Philippines, but a hard 
blow to Springfield. Already several very able men 
are talked about in connection with the place. One 
hears most frequently in this connection the name 
of Adams of Newton, Whitcomb of Somerville, Ram- 
sey of Fall River. There are few equally attractive 
places for secondary work in New England or in the 
country at large. 

Manchester, N. H., is really one of the most at- 
tractive fields for the right man in all the vacant 
cities. It is almost the only city in which peace and 
quiet reign, have reigned for several years past, and 
promise to continue upon the throne. It is a good 
inheritance for someone. It is the only vacancy for 
which a grammar principal is spoken of in that con- 
nection, and the impression prevails that even here 
some expert superintendent from outside will be 
chosen. 

The leading candidates are two prominent gram- 
mar principals of the city, and a Massachusetts 
superintendent and a Massachusetts principal, both 
of whom have been principals in Manchester. These 
four seem to have the preference over the outsiders. 
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The high school vacancy caused by the acceptance 
of another position by Mr. Somes will probably be 
filled by some one from outside. 

North Denver very promptly selected Dr. Charles 
Ernest Chadsey of Durango as successor of Mr. Van 
Sickle and it is confidently rumored that Edgar R. 


Downs of Harvard, formerly of the North Denver | 


high school will succeed Mr. Chadsey. 

Brookline has won the admiration and gratitude 
of all school men by the practically unanimous elec- 
tion of George I. Aldrich as superintendent. Mr. 
Aidrich is forty-six years of age, and the adjoining 
city of Newton defeated him for re-election a year ago 
under circumstances that were supposed to retire 
him from the educational field. One prominent 
New England eity declined to consider him because 
he lost his place in Newton. Now he has his re- 
ward. He has a larger salary than ever before, and 
the best superintendency, when salary, number of 
schools, and local conditions are taken into account, 
in the country. Mr. Aldrich is everywhere recog- 
nized as second to no man in the country in talent 
and experience for successful supervision. 

The New Hampshire normal school ought to make 
no mistake this time in securing a principal. It is 
a great opportunity for the right man. 

It seems incredible that the United States senate 
should turn the schools of Washington over to the 
spoilsmen, but there seems no other interpretation 
of its recent action, upon recommendation of a 
committee consisting of Senator Stewart of Nevada, 
who went to California at the age of twenty-three at 
the first flush of the gold boom in 1850 and devoted 
himself to mining, law practice, and politics for fifty 
years, Senator (?) Clark of Montana, and Senator 
Gallinger of New Hampshire. The latter attended 
but one hearing, and Mr. Clark did less than that. 
Mr. Stewart was in charge of the whole matter, and 
senatorial courtesy seems to have carried his recom- 
mendations through without discussion and without 
a dissenting vote. The vicious features of the bill 
are that all educational affairs of the District of 
Columbia are to be placed in the hands of seven resi- 
- dents of the District, to be appointed by the presi- 

dent and confirmed by the senate, just as custom 
house men and postmasters are appointed; that it 
gives an out-going administration the power to ap- 
point the whole seven, after which only one will be 
changed annually; that this non-professional and 
inevitably political board has the power to remove 
superintendent and his assistants, secretary and 
clerks, and all teachers and janitors at pleasure 
without assigning cause, and can appoint whom they 
will to any position without consulting principal, 
superintendent, or anybody else. If there was ever 
the preparation for limitless spoils, it would seem to 
be here. The only excuse that anybody can offer 
for the adoption of a scheme several years behind 
and several degrees lower than that of New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, or any other American city 
is the “hope” that no president’ would ever appoiht 
men who could be used by the spoilsmen (!); that if 
he did, the senate would not confirm them (!); that 
the board would take away all the spoils privileges 
from its suecessor after it had satisfied itself with 
changes; that there was not enough in it to be tempt- 
ing to spoilsmen. 

If any changes are needed, let them come in the 
proper way; let men of educational training and ex- 
perience give the subject attention; let a plan be 
evolved that would not violate every educational 
principle. 


Florence Barr, Findlay, 0.: At my building we 
have an exchange table, and I have observed that 
no other educational paper is so eagerly read. If I 
neglect to take it, some one inquires for it. 


Miss Bina M. West, Port Huron, Mich.: Of all 
my reading and exchanges, I extract more of advan- 
tage and enjoyment from the Journal of Education 
than from any other. It affords me just the knowl- 
edge that I require of the matters of the day of gen- 
eral interest. I have particularly enjoyed the arti- 
cles on the West. I have gained a better knowledge 
of the Dreyfus case from the Journal than from any 
other source, y Ad 
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TRANSPORTATION OF RURAL SCHOOL 
PUPILS. 


BY A. A. UPHAM, WHITEWATER, WIS. 


It is well known that the migration of population 
has been towards the cities, so that while at the be- 
ginning of the century ninety-six per cent. of the 
population lived in the country, at the end less than 
seventy per cent. were left. F ’ 

In the last thirty-five years the rural population 
of New York has decreased one-third. Of the 
11,000 school districts nearly three thousand, or 
more than one-fourth, have six pupils or less, and 
two-thirds have less than twenty-one... Vermont 
has 153 schools with less than seven pupils each. 
Maine has 1,000 with less than thirteen pupils each. 
Wisconsin has 183 with less than six; 858 others 
with less than eleven; with a total of 3,222 with 
less than twenty-one each. 

The new conditions demand new adjustments. 
The adjustment suggested is transportation of rural 
school pupils at public expense. 

It has seemed that it would be most profitable to 
ascertain what other states are doing and the results 
of their experiments. To this end, I have solicited 
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information from the state superintendents of all 
the states and territories, from many of the county 
superintendents and township trustees, from patrons 
whose children were transported, from the drivers 
of the teams, from the principals of the central 
schools, and from the transported children. 

From the reports received it appears that eighteen 
states have a law allowing the transportation of 
pupils at public expense, and thirteen are availing 
themselves of the privilege. The following is a 


list :— 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, 

Florida, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Iowa, New Jersey, South: Dakota, 
Kansas, New York, Vermont, 
Maine, North Dakota, Wisconsin. 


These states have nearly half the population of 
the United States. Taking the states in alpha- 
betical order, Connecticut is the first state which 
has a law on the subject. 

The law authorizes the school visitors to close 
small schools and unite them with the schools of ad- 
joining districts. The Connecticut report for 1899 
gives the number of schools closed as eighty-four. 
Number of children transported, 849. Approximate 
cost, $12,000. The children are mostly conveyed the 
whole distance. Sometimes they gather at the old 
schoolhouse, or at some convenient point from which 
the team starts. In some cases all who live more 
than a mile away, or some other fixed distance, are 
carried without regard to distance. Sometimes the 
town owns the vehicle and hires the driver. In one 
town a sum per day, depending on attendance, was 
paid to parents. In one town $20 per term, for 
each family or bunch of children, was allowed and 
deduction made for absence. It was noticed that 
the attendance was good in such cases. The ex- 
pense is less than the cost of maintaining schools, 


One town expending $292 effects a saving of $300 
yearly. The vehicles are covered and made comfort- 
able by blankets and rugs. In all cases emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that the driver should be selected 
with much care. 

In Connecticut the amount expended runs from 
$10 per year in the town of Bozrah to $1,380 in 
Windham. Ashford pays a family or bunch of 
children living two or more miles from school $20 
per full term. They pay the same whether the chil- 
dren are carried or not. Under those conditions the 
children become quite robust and able to walk. 

In only one case in Connecticut was the cost in- 
creased. The report says: “Transportation is a suc- 


cess.” 
FLORIDA. 


Florida reports two counties instituting the plan 
of transporting children. From one of these, Citrus, 
I learn that they are transporting three small 
schools four to~six miles, twenty pupils at. $1.50 per 
pupil per month. The plan is growing in popular 
favor, and they expect to do more next year. A 
copy of the notice to bidders specifies a vehicle of 
sufficient capacity, necessary umbrellas, wraps, etc., 
to keep the children comfortable, a good and reliable 
horse, a driver who is trustworthy and who shall 
have control of all the children—said driver to the 
B. of P. I. to deliver pupils between 8 and 8.40 and 
return them, leaving at 4.05, and to give a $100 bond 
for the faithful performance of his work. ‘The 
teacher of the central school is required to make out 
a monthly report registering the arrival and de- 
parture for each day, dates and causes of failure, 
and if there is any complaint, report it promptly by 
letter. 

Duval county, Fla., is transporting 176 pupils at 
$303 per month, having closed fourteen schools. 
They began with two schools two years ago, and the 
plan has been very popular. Extra teachers hired 
cost $145, making a total cost of $448, for what had 
before cost $490 per month, thus saving $42 per 
month. Schools of three teachers and eight-year 
grades were formed. They are planning now to re- 
duce forty-five schools to fifteen. The superintend- 
ent says, “We furnish wagonettes carrying eight, 
twelve, and sixteen passengers, so there is no diffi- 
culty in getting farmers to furnish teams and har- 
ness; this is an improvement over other ways.” 


INDIANA. 

The next state on the list which seems to be doing 
something is Indiana. From the state superin- 
tendent I received the names of six township trus- 
tees who are transporting children. The work is 
not yet general enough to have statistical informa- 
tion gathered. From them I received the following 
information and opinions:— 

One trustee from Richmond reports 100 children 
transported from two to four miles at a cost of 
$527.25, or $5.25 per pupil. This man reports that 
there was at first opposition to the plan, but that 
now there is very little. 

From Henry county, Ind., the “Trustee” of New 
Lisbon reports: “We insist on the very best hack 
service that can be had, good wagons with springs, 
weather-proof top, door at rear and window to ad- 
mit light, cushioned seats and back; carpet on the 
floor, and four heavy Jap robes. Heaters could be 
used, but we have never had occasion to use them. 
Good teams are essential. All our roads are 
graveled, and the hacks run on schedule time as 
closely as a railway train. I make it a point to 
employ the very best men I can find to drive and 
care for the children.” This man transports about 
forty children from two to four miles with two hack 
lines at $3 a day for both. He reports that there 
was some opposition at first, but almost none now. 
By this plan two schools costing together $6 per day 
are dispensed with, so the saving is $3 a day. Four- 
fifths a cent a mile is the average cost of trans- 
portation. 

To the patrons of this school I sent the following 
questions:— 

First. Is your property injured by the closing 
of the school and transporting of the children? 
Most of the answers are in the negative, but two say 
the property is injured, though one of these says, 
“The system of central schools is all O, K. if prop- 
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erly conducted. This is the eighth year for central 
schools and it has been a success.” 

Second. Do the children suffer in health? The 
answers are invariably, “No.” 

Third. Is the close association of children in the 
carriages worse than when they were scattered along 
the road? The answers again are mostly, “No.” 
One, a woman, answers that she does not think the 
close association so bad as along the road, if a 
proper person is chosen as a driver. One patron 
says, “The control of the children has caused us 
more trouble than anything else,” and he suggests 
that the drivers should make the children behave, 
and that the first one in should pass to the further 
end of the carriage, and thus avoid stepping on toes. 
Perhaps, by the time the plan has been running as 
long as street cars this will be done. Reports say 
some drivers get along very well, others do not. 
The same may be said of teachers. One thinks they 
are much better off with some one to look after 
them. 

Fourth. Does the eating of cold dinners affect 
the question much? Answer, “No, they ate cold 
dinners before the schools were consolidated.” 

Fifth. Is the all-day absence from home objec- 
tionable? Answer, “This is just the same as before.” 

Sixth. What else have you to say for or against 
the plan? Answers to this will be given in the 
summary. 

Other places in Indiana report as follows: Craw- 
fordsville, transporting ten pupils, saves $184 an- 
- nually. In another place two of seven schools have 
been closed. In another place twenty children are 
transported for $1.45 per day. Another reports the 
cost of transporting ten children two miles, $96 for 
a term of six months, one-half cent a mile for the 
distance actually conveyed. One driver reports that 
he makes a fifteen-mile trip daily and finds no diffi- 
culty in managing the children. — Address. 


GERMAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY HARRIET R, PEASE. 


Few high schools except in the larger cities can 
offer their pupils more than one modern language, 
or a native teacher in any; and eveh in schools pro- 
vided with such courses seldom does a scholar take 
more than one. Wherever there must be a choice 
between French and German, I would enter a plea 
in behalf of the German. 

My strongest reason for favoring this language is 
that it represents our mother tongue. The English 
contains many elements, to be sure, the chief of 
which may be roughly grouped as the classical and 
the Teutonic; but the basis of our language, the 
simple words first learned and used in childhood, 
the ready speech of every-day life, the strongest ex- 
pression of our feelings, came from the Anglo-Saxon. 
To this the German is closely allied as a sister 
tongue; and so the study of German, a living lan- 
guage, in use at the present day, is more natural and 
more useful than investigation into the original 
Anglo-Saxon, which has become obsolete; and 
through such study this element comes to be better 
understood and appreciated. Our boys and girls 
need to learn the value of short words and concise, 
arefully formed sentences; one aid to this is the 
study of German. 

All educators admit that more than half the 
good derived from Latin and Greek comes from the 
discipline they afford the mind. Similar mental 
discipline is gained from the mastery of the prin- 
ciples of German grammar, which resembles that of 
the classic languages far more. than does the French. 
That German is more difficult than French may seem 
to the youth an argument for choosing the latter, 
but surmounting difficulties is what strengthens 
mind as well as character. 

If this language should preeede the classics in the 
school course, needful drill would be attained with 
less drudgery, and the principles of grammar em- 
phasized through the German would make less irk- 
some the Latin and Greck if taken later. Noted 


educators like President Eliot and President Stanley 
Hall say that French or German should be taught 
before the child is a dozen years old, for then he ac- 
quires a foreign tongue most easily and correctly. 


‘thought itself of our forefathers. 


H. A. P. 
Supervisor Schools, Central Falls, R. I. 


The natural method, now generally adopted in 
teaching modern languages, is pleasing to the child, 
making work attractive by combining with it the 
play spirit, stimulating imagination and imitation. 
The vocabulary is the child’s own, the setting that 
of to-day; whereas in the classics the vocabulary is 
less familiar, and the setting some two thousand 
years ago. 

Again, much is said in these days, and justly said, 
about careless pronunciation. Study of French, 
with its clipped endings, and sound differing from 
the look of the word, is hardly cAleulated to remedy 
this fault. Whereas the German, requiring careful 
enunciation, distinct utterance of each letter, 
breathings, and guttural sounds, can hardly fail to 
react on the translation, and help produce more care- 
ful pronunciation of the English. I have repeatedly 
noticed this in my classes. 

The varied dialect of the French is too commonly 
acknowledged to call for comment. It is evident 
that American teachers are at least as likely to ac- 
quire and convey some modification as the classical, 
Parisian accent. Though German is not free from 
such misfortune of poor pronunciation, there is less 
danger here and less difference between varying 
forms. One who learns this language in America 
can make himself understood abroad, and he may 
find use for it on this side the ocean, as the German 
element of our population is larger than the French 
and is rapidly increasing, especially in the Western 
states, where in some cities it makes the majority. 

Perhaps only a reading knowledge of the lan- 
guage is desired. A reason often given for pre- 
ferring to take French is that French phrases are so 
frequently found in general reading. But an aver- 
age student of Latin can easily acquire by himself 
ability to read French, as the vocabulary of its de- 
rivative languages closely resembles the Latin, and 
French grammar is not difficult. 

Then, too, besides familiarity with the basal ele- 
ment of our medium of thought, the study of Ger- 
man opens to the pupil acquaintance with the very 
The old Teutonic 
myths and folklore, so suggestive in their strange- 
ness, furnish easy reading for the beginner, and 
perhaps lead him to the interesting subject of com- 
parative mythology. Even by the first year’s study, 
one can hardly fail to discover the origin of many of 
our proverbs, superstitions, and nursery tales. The 
beautiful songs of Heine, Schiller, and Goethe, un- 
translatable in the full spirit of their sweetness and 
strength, are a delight. Further reading opens to 
one the noble literature of the German masters of 
prose and poetry, who have added such riches to the 
world’s treasure store. While if one’s interest is in 
the sciences, German is vastly more helpful than 
French, and Germans have been universally ac- 
knowledged leaders in investigation, and in develop- 
ment of advanced thought. 

Let us encourage the pupils in our secondary 
schools to avail themselves of opportunities to know 
their own language better by studying one that has 
high merits in itself, and, in addition, reflects light 


upon the English. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT.—(1/.) 


BY AUSTINE I, CAMP, 


MARMION. 
The titles of the cantos. 

1. The Castle.—Norham Castle, an English stronghold 
on the border. 

Il. The Convent.—Lindisfarne Monastery on Holy 
Isle, off coast of Northumberland, Eng. 

Ill. The Hostel.—Gifford hamlet inn. 

IV. The Camp.—The Scottish camp before Edinburgh, 
viewed from Blackford hill. 

V. The Court.—James IV.’s court at Holyrood, Edin- 
burgh. 

VI. The Battle-—-Battle of Flodden Field, fought be- 
tween the Scots under James IV. and the English under 
the Earl of Surrey, September 9, 1513, on English soil, 
just across the Tweed. 

Theatres of events. 

Belford, Northumberland, Berwick-on-Tweed, Edin- 
burgh. 

The Castles. 

Norham.—Sir Hugh Heron’s stronghold. 
I, 1-2, 17, 24-22 stanzas. 

Crichtown.—Earl Hepburn’s castle. 
10-12. 

Tantallon.—‘The Douglas in his hall.” See Canto V., 
33; Canto VI., 2-3, 11. 

Time of action of story,—1513. 

Time occupied by events from August 1 to September 

9, 1513. 


See Canto 


See Canto IV., 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
The Scotch. 

James 1V.—King of Scotland, 1488-1513. “A prince of 
noblemen.” See Canto IV., 13; Canto V., 8-10, 13, 16-17, 
26, 34; Canto VI., 20, 25, 33-35. 

Sir David Lindesay.—Lord Lion King-at-arms; the 
Herald Bard. See Canto IV., 7-9, 13-14. 

Lord Angus Douglas.—‘‘The Great Earl.” 

“Never king did subject hold 
In speech more free, in war more bold, 
More tender and more true.” 

See Canto V., 14-16, 27, 34; Canto VL, 1, 11-15. 
The English. 

Lord Marmion.—‘The Falcon-Knight” ; 

“The flower of English chivalry.” 

See Canto I., 5-6, 11, 16, 18, 20, 25-27; Canto III., 3-4, 7, 
12-18, 27-31; Canto IV., 2, 5, 13, 18-22, 29; Canto V., 2, 6, 
8, 13, 17-18, 26, 28-29, 30, 34; Canto VI., 1, 7-8, 13-18, 21-24, 
27-32, 36-37. 

Ralph de Wilton.—The hero “in a palmer’s weeds ar- 
rayed.” See Canto I., 12, 23, 26-29; Canto III., 5-6, 13; 
Canto V., 18-24, 26-27; Canto VI., 5-10, 12, 16-17, 38. 

Sir Hugh Heron.—‘‘Captain of the Hold.” See Canto 
I., 138-17, 19, 21-22, 30-31. 

Henry Blont.—‘‘Lord Marmion’s gallant second squire.” 

“Of noble name and knightly sire.” 

See Canto I., 7; Canto IV., 1,3; Canto V., 31-32; Canto 
VI., 16, 23, 25, 27-28. 

Fitz PEustace.——Lord Marmion’s favorite squire. A 
youth of chivalrous disposition and romantic nature. 
See Canto I., 7; Canto III., 7, 9, 13, 27-28, 30-31; Canto 
IV., 2, 4; Canto V., 28-30, 32; Canto VI., 3, 16-17, 21-23, 
25, 27-28, 36. 

Lady Clara.—‘A novice unprofessed, 

Lovely and gentle, but distressed.” 

See Canto I. 2, 5-7; Canto V., 18, 21-22, 28-30, 32; 
Canto VI., 1, 6, 10, 12-13, 18, 22-23, 25, 27-33, 38. 

Constance de Beverly.—‘That woeful maid.” See 
Canto I., 15; Canto II., 20-21, 25-32; Canto IIL, 8, 15-17; 
Canto V., 22-23; Canto VI., 31-32. 

The Abbess of St. Hilda. See Canto II., 1-4; Canto V., 
18-19, 21-24, 26, 29-32. 

Lady Heron.—‘That witching dame.” 
16-18; Canto V., 11, 34. 

Famous passages. 

The trial of Constance de Beverly in the Vault of Peni- 
tence.—Canto II., 17-33. 

The evening at Holyrood.—Canto V., 7-17. 

The reunion of Lady Clara and de Wilton.—Canto VL., 
3-10. 

Marmion’s departure from Tantallon.—Canto VI., 13-15. 

The battle of Flodden Field.—Canto VI. 

Marmion’s death.—Canto III., 27-32. 


See Canto L., 


William J. Ames, High school, Springfield, Mass.: 
The Journal is like old wine—gets better and better. 

W. F. Gordy, Principal North school, Hartford, 
Conn.: I find the Journal very helpful. It is a wel- 
come visitor. 


— ‘It’s O my heart, my heart, 
To be out in the sun and sing! 
To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and blossoming.’ 
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STORIES OF MUSICIANS —(IIL.) 


MOZART, 


JANUARY 27, 1756—DECEMBER 5, 1791. 


Wolfgang Mozart was a wonder child. At four 
years of age he composed little pieces of music; at 
six he played before the emperors of Europe; and at 
fourteen he conducted the successful performance 
of an original opera. His father was an exeeNent 
violinist, and held the position of chapel-master or 
choir director under the archbishop of Salzburg, 
In this German town the boy was born January 27, 
1756. 

His sister, who went by the pet name of Nannerl, 
played beautifully on the harpsichord when very 
young. She and her brother had grown up before 
the piano was invented, but their harpsichord play- 
ing was a good deal like our piano music. When she 
was ten years old, and her smal] brother, whom they 
ealled Woferl, was only six, the father took them on 
a journey. They went to Vienna, where the Em- 
press was delighted with their playing; they visited 
many German cities, then Paris and London, where 
the French and the English courts applauded them. 
I'yerywhere they gave concerts and people were filled 
with enthusiasm and wonder at these musical chil- 
dren. 

Wolfgang could sing and play the harpsichord, 
the violin, and the organ. While in London he 
wrote a symphony, and he was composing music all 
ihe time. He was given the best musical instruc- 
tion, and he studied hard, putting his whole soul 
into every task. By the time he was fourteen he 
had learned all that men could teach him in music, 
and he had to work out the rest of his knowledge 
and power by his unaided genius. 

The family had spent three years on this first 
tour. and then after a few years at home the father 
started-again in 1769 to take his boy to Italy. It 
was another triumphal journey, with astonishment, 
enthusiasm, and honors shown them on all sides. 
Wolfgang wrote songs for the most famous singers 
of the day, and was asked to compose an opera, 
which proved a great success. At fourteen he had 
become famous. 

All this experience of the world, this contact with 
the people of all countries from England to Italy, 
made him much older than other boys of his years. 
Constant, earnest study had made him in some ways 
as mature as a full-grown youth. Yet, for all he 
was s¢ precocious, he was a real boy full of life and 
fun. He was bright and merry, ready to jest and 
to laugh at everything. He was excitable and im- 
pulsive. When he first played at the Austrian court 
at siy years of age he leaped into the lap of the Em- 
press and kissed her; and his sensitive nature was 
hurt because a French beauty would not let him do 
the same. His simple, natural manners and his at- 
tractive appearance charmed everyone. He was an 
unusually affectionate child, gentle, devout, and 
obedient in all things to his father, of whom he was 
devotedly fond He was not at all spoiled by public 
lize and all the honor and praise he received. He 
knew that he had great and rare gifts from God, and 
he was determined to make the best use of them. 
Tle delighted to write sacred music and masses for 
the church. 

The youthful Mozart got more glory than gold 
from his music. The nobles gaves him watches and 
enufl-boxes, but he sometimes had to go without his 
dinner for want of money. Their journeys had been 
expensive, the family was very poor, and he was ex- 
pected to help support his mother and sister. No- 
where could he find permanent employment. Men 
had plenty of praise for him, but when he asked for 
a chance to earn money at playing or writing operas 
they turned him away. Less gifted musicians were 
jeaious of him, and in one city after another they 
managed to prevent his getting a position, giving 
concerts, or having his compositions played. 

There were, however, many successes and many 
bright spots in this life of disappointment and 
struggle. During a period of favor at the Vienna 
court. when his prospects of success seemed good, he 
married. He was yery happy with his wife, but she 


became an invalid, and they were always poor. 
Eayly one morning they were found waltzing about 


‘their room; they had no fire and took this odd way 


of getting warm. Mozart had kept his sweet and 
cheerful disposition, but the life of 
poverty, excitement, and incessant 
overwork was too much for him. 
Finally, he received an appointment 
which would have made life com- 
fortable, and he was besieged with 
orders for music, but he was too 
much exhausted, and on December 
5, 1791, he died of a fever. His 
body was hurried to a_ pauper’s 
grave without a single friend to 
follow and see where it was laid, 
and without a stone to mark the 
spot. 
Thirty-five years is a short span 
of life, but Mozart filled those years 
with works that make his name im- 
mortal. He wrote all kinds of 
musical compositions, more than 
900 in number, and made many im- 
provements on the work of earlier 
composers and musicians. His 
later operas were by far the finest 
that had ever been written at that 
time, and two beautiful ones, called 
the “Marriage of Figaro” and “Don 
Giovanni,” are gfavorites to-day. 
His last work was a grand and sub- 
lime funeral march, the Requiem, 
which he felt he was writing for 
himself. No composer has sur- 
passed him in technical perfection, 
but it is not that alone which makes 
us enjoy his music. He is “eternal 
sunshine in music.” The sweet 
simplicity, the happiness, the peace of his music 
always charms us. E. A. W. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


SECOND SERIES.—X. 


“A Kabyle” is one of Adolf Schreyer’s master- 
pieces; one of those spirited, faithful representations 
of horses that make us feel as if we had really noticed 
just such a scene, and were glad Schreyer had the 
genius to put it down in lines and shades and colors 
for us to keep. Just as a great poet is the one who 
says the very things hiding in your own heart and 
soul, waiting for the master hand to transcribe them 
into visible life. 

Adolf Schreyer had a very interesting train- 
ing for his special work. He studied the horse in 
the riding schools of his native city—Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (where?)—and then by accompanying the 
Austrian army in its march through the Danube 
provinces (point. out); he later visited Egypt and 
Algeria (also point out on map). Loving the horse 
as he did, he could not fail to be captivated by the 
noble, far-famed Arabian breed, which is so beautiful 
and picturesque, with its rich mane and tail, its 
shapeliness, spirit, intelligence, and handsome coat. 
So nearly all his pictures are composed to display this 
noble animal, even the martial subjects are drawn 
less for the human interest they contain than for dis- 
playing some noteworthy characteristic of the horse. 

In Schreyer’s pictures the animal always reflects 
the intelligence of its rider, and its whole attitude 
conveys the idea of sympathy with the motives and 
wishes of the rider as well; in fact, in some of the 
pictures of this artist the horse seems to be capable 
of independence of action bearing on the circum- 
stances, as, for example, the white horse in “The 
Halt in the Desert,” jn the May, 1898, issue. The 
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noble creature seems to be doing sentinel duty, as its 
master’s party throws off all care and rests at noon- 
day. 

Many of Schreyer’s paintings are owned in the 
United States, mostly in private galleries in New 
York, and I hope you may all learn to know and love 


his originals some day. 


KABYLE. Schreyer. 


(Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Company.) 


A COMMENT ON LUMMIS. 


Cambridge, Mass., March 22, 1900. 

I read in the Journal: “This ‘reform’ is invariably a 
confession of ignorance of etymology.”—Lummis, 

I read in “Language and the Study of Language,” by 
the late Professor Whitney of Yale: “How much better 
were it to confess candidly that we cling to our modes 
of spelling and are determined to perpetuate them, 
simply because they are ours, and we are used to and love 
them, rather than to try to make them out inherently de- 
sirable. ... Let us, at any rate, acknowledge the truth 
that a reformation is greatly to be desired, and perhaps 
at some time in the future a way will be found to bring 
it about... . It is altogether natural and praiseworthy 
that we should be strongly attached to a time-honored 
institution, in the possession of which we have grown up. 
a but this natural and laudable feeling becomes a mere 
blind prejudice, and justly open to ridicule, when it puts 
on airs, proclaims itself the defender of a great principle, 
regards inherited modes of spelling as sacred, and frowns 
on the phonetist as one who would fain mar the essential 
beauty and value of the language. Of all the forms of 
linguistic conservatism, or purism, orthographic purism 
is the lowest and the easiest,’’ etc., etc. 

Was Whitney ignorant of etymology? Was Child of 
Harvard, who agreed with him? Was Marsh, who ex- 
pressed himself even more strongly? A. G. 


Henry Ward Beecher.—Is it not pitiable to see a 
man growing rich, augumenting the comforts of 
home, and lavishing money on ostentatious uphol- 
stery, upon the table, upon everything but what the 
soul needs? We know of many and many a rich 
man’s house where it would not be safe to ask for 
the commonest English classics. A few garish an- 
nuals on the table, a few pictorial monstrosities, to- 
gether with the stock religious books of his “per- 
suasion,” and that is all. No poets, no essayists, no 
historians, no travels or biographies, no select fiction, 
or curious legendary lore. But the wall paper cost 
three dollars a roll, and the carpets four dollars a 
yard! 
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FOR CLOSING DAY. 


“OLD GLORY.” 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


CLOSING DAY EXERCISE. 
[For all the grades.] 

[Back of stage and the ceiling covered with red, white, 
and blue bunting. Two large flags meet in the centre of 
the ceiling, over the stage. ] 

_ Children in red, white, and blue. Boys with white 
suits (duck sailors, perhaps), with blue stripes sewed on 
the trousers, and with red sashes. Girls in white dresses, 
with red and blue ribbons. All carry smaller flags. The 
largest flag is fastened to the centre of the stage floor, 


_and its folds made to float over the children’s heads by 


fastening string or wire from the tips of the flag to the 
wall opposite. Fasten loosely enough for the flag to 
wave a little, but not to droop. The wires must not be 
visible. Open windows (open at the top) on either side 
of the stage will make the folds move enough, unless the 
day is too hot and still for any air. If so, the motive 
power will have to be furnished by some one hidden 
behind the curtain folds, and lightly pulling the strings. 

The pupils march in to the music of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” (“John Brown’s Body”). Flags over 
right shoulder. Then half turn to the left, the other half 
to the right, making two circles. When the captains 
reach the centres, a signal is given, and the flags raised 
high above the heads. A moment of silence, while the 
children remain motionless, with the flags thus raised, 
then the song and music are resumed, and the captains 
wind their way out of the circle (as in the dotted lines 
given here). If the leaders are older children, and well 
driJled, the others can make no mistake, as they only 
“follow their leader.” 

Repeat verse or chorus. The latter can be given with 
vigor, the repetitions softer, then triumphantly again. 


Front of Stage. 


- 


Back of Stage. 

The children can enter from both sides, pass in the 
centre, meet, and pass again, while the march is being 
played. Then the circle march foliows, leaving all, at 
last, at the back of the stage. 

First order, ‘Attention’; next, “Right shoulder.” <A 
child steps forward out of the ranks to speak his part, 
then returns to position at the rear. 

Children, marching, sing, to the music of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’”’.— 

Grand old flag our fathers fought for, flag of freedom and 
the right, 

Stainless ever be thy azure, and undimmed thy starry 
light, 

While from eastern sea to western ever float that banner 
bright, 

Our Flag is marching on. 

Chorus.—-Glory, glory, hallelujah! ete. 
Repeat chorus during the circle winding. 

I. “The Birthday of the Stars and Stripes.” 

When the colonies fully decided on separation from 
England, they wanted a flag of their own. A few weeks 
after the Declaration of Independence a committee met 
to see about it. A design was drawn, and Washington, 
one of that committee, took it to Mrs. Elizabeth Roses 
(Philadelphia), as she was a very skillful needlewoman. 
She not only made the first American flag, but for several 
years furnished the government with all its national flags. 


II. RECITATION—“Betsey’s Battle Flag.” 


1. From dusk till dawn, the livelong night 
She kept the tallow dips alight; 
And fast her nimble fingers flew 
To sew the stars upon the blue. 
With weary eyes and aching head, 
She stitched the stripes of white and red; 
And when the day came up the stair, 
Complete across a carven chair 
Hung Betsey’s battle flag, 


2. Like shadows in the evening gray, 
The Continentals filed away. 
With broken boots and ragged coats, 
But hoarse defiance in their throats, 
They bore the marks of want and cold, 
And some were lame and some were old; 
And some with wounds untended bled: 
But floating bravely overhead 
Was Betsey’s battle flag. 


3. When fell the battle’s leaden rain, 
The soldier hushed his moans of pain, 
And raised his dying head to see 
King Gorge’s troopers turn and flee. 
Their charging column reeled and broke, 
And yanished in the rolling smoke, 
Before the glory of the stars,— 
The snowy stripes and scarlet bars 
Of Betsey’s battle flag. 


4. The simple stone of Betsey Ross 
Is covered now with mold and moss; 
But still her deathless banner flies, 
And keeps the color of the skies. 
A nation thrills, a nation bleeds, 
A nation follows where it leads; 
And every man is proud to yield 
His life upon a crimson field 
For Betsey’s battle flag. 
—Minna Irving, in Munsey’s Magazine. 


Ili. SONG—“Our flag is there.” 
[At the words of the chorus; 


“Our flag is there, our flag is there, 
Behold the glorious stripes and stars,” 
the flags are lifted high, toward the large flag on the 
staff. At “We hail it with three loud huzzas,” waving 1t 
three times, or giving the cheers, will make a little 
change in the singing.] 


IV.. “Story of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ ” 

The song was written by Mr. Key one night in the War 
of 1812, as he walked the deck in the darkness and sus- 
pense. For he was on board an American vessel in sight 
of the fleet of the enemy and the flag of Fort Henry, and 
an attack was being made upon the fort. 

Mr. Key could not tell whether or not the fort had been 
abandoned, when the firing ceased. When dawn at last 
came, he saw that the flag was still there! The attack 
had failed, and the British were re-embarking. The song 
was printed at once. Ferdinand Durag saw it, fitted it 
to the tune of “Anacreon in Heaven,” and soon it was 
sung far and wide. 


SONG—‘“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

[At “Can you see by the dawn’s early light” left hands 
are raised as if to shade the eyes, while the children look 
for the flag.] 


VI. Quotation from Henry Ward Beecher. 

“Wherever our flag comes, and men behold it, they see 
in its sacred emblazonry no ramping lion, and no fierce 
eagle; no embattled castles or insignia of imperial 
authority; they see the symbols of light. It is the baa- 
ner of Dawn. It means Liberty; and the galley-slave, 
the poor, oppressed conscript, the trodden-down creature 
of foreign despotism sees in the American flag that very 
promise and prediction of God, ‘The people which sat in 
darkness saw a great light; and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death light is sprung up.’” 

VII. SONG—“The Red, White, and Blue.” 

[Wave the flags at the chorus. Keep time to the 
music. ] 

VIII. “The American Flag,” by Joseph Rodman Drake. 


IX. SONG—“Our Flag.” 
X. Flag drill (from the “Drills” published for teachers). 


XI. SONG—‘“Rally round the flag, boys.” 
“Rally round the flag, boys, 
[Children gather round the centre.] 
Give it to the breeze, 
[The hidden power pulls the string of the large flag, to 
make it wave.] 
That’s the banner that we love, 
[Left hands on hearts, right hands raise the flags. ] 
On the land and seas. 
[Wave flags slowly from left to right.] 


XII. RECITATION—“Stand by the flag.” 


“Stand by the flag, its folds have streamed in glory, 
To foes a fear, to friends a festal robe; 
And spread in rhythmic lines the sacred story 
Of Freedom's triumphs over all the globe. 
“Stand by the flag, on land, on ocean billow, 
By it your fathers stood, unmoved and true; 
Living, defended; dying, from their pillow, 
With their last blessing, passed it on to you, 


“Stand by the flag, all doubt and treason scorning, 
Believe, with courage firm and faith sublime, 
That it will float until the eternal morning 
Pales in its glories all the lights of time.” 
—Selected. 


XI. “American Hymn” (chorus to last verse only). 
“Hail, three times hail to our country and flag! 
Float on the winds our brave banner of old; 
Show that it still is for Freedom unfurled, 
Hail, three times hail to our country and flag!” 


[Salute the flag.] 


XIV. RECITATION—“Old Glory,” by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 


“Out upon the four winds blow, 
Tell the world your story, 
Thrice in hearts’ blood dipped before 
They called your name Old Glory! 
Stream, Old Glory, bear your stars _ 
High among the seven; 
ftrcam a watch-fire in the dark, 
And make a sign in heaven. 


“When from sky to sky you float, 

Far in wide savannas, 

Vast horizons lost in light 
Answer with hosannas. 

Symbol of unmeasured power, 
Blessed promise sealing, 

AH your hills are hills of God, 
And all your founts are healing! 


“St ll to thcse—the wronged of earth— 
Sanctuary render; 

For hope, and home, and heaven they see 
Within your sacred splendor! 

Stream, Old Glory, bear your stars 
High among the seven; 

Stream a watch-fire in the dark, 
And make a sign in heaven!” 


[This might be recited in chorus. ] 


XV. Saluting the flag. 

[The flags are now shifted to the left hand, to leave the 
right free for the salute.] 

1. Order ranks. 

2. Left hands and fiags to the side. 

3. Face flag (in the centre). 

4. Signal sounds for military salute—Right hand 
lifted, palm downward, toaline with the forehead (close to it). 

5. Standing in this position, repeat in chorus: “I 
pledge allegiance to my flag and the republic for which 
it stands. One nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 


XVI. “America.” 


[The songs are all familiar, and can be found in 
“American Patriotic Songs,” and many other collections. ] 


FIRST THINGS. 

Editor Journal of Education: Among the “First 
ings” mentioned in the Journal for April 5 is “1852, 
renton, first pottery.” In connection with this it may 
be of interest to note the fact that, as early as 1688, Gov- 
ernor Cox, in an inventory of property offered for sale in 
the Jerseys, says: “I have erected a pottery at Burling- 
ton (N. J.) for white and chiney ware. I have two 
houses and kilns, with all necessary implements, divers 
workmen, and other servants. Have expended thereon 
£2,000.” Itis claimed that this pottery was located upon 

the Ossanpink, within the present bounds of Trenton. 

R. Howell Tice, Principal Public School. 

Merchantville, N. J. 


CITIES OF OVER HALF A MILLION. 


Population. 

Berlin, Germany, 1895............ 1,677,304 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary, 1,364,548 
Tokio, Japan, 1896.......... cen 1,299,941 
St. Petersburg, Russia, 1897...........ceeeeceees 1,267,023 
Constantinople, Turkey, 873,565 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 1898............+..000. 753,000 
Hamburg, Germany, 1895............. 625,552 
Rio de ye? , 622,000 
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Educational Intelligence | 


The “Weather Chat” in the issue of May 3 is by 
Alicia De Riemer, as is the entire series with this 


title. 

The endowment of Chicago University has passed 
the $11,000,000 mark. Of this, Mr. Rockefeller has 
given more than $7,000,000. 


If there is anything demonstrated in the educa- 
tional world, it is the absolute uselessness of “drill.” 
It means “boring” as much in school as in the United 
States senate. 


Winchester, Mass., voted out the kindergarten, 
sewing, cooking, and sloyd one week, but voted them 
back by a vote of 402 to 36 a week later. That is a 
fair estimate of Massachusetts sentiment. 


The text-book was over used in the old education, 
but it must not be under used in the new education. 
There is no subject in which the text-book can be 
wisely discarded. The good teacher uses it without 
being abused by it. 

School medals are out of date, a set of books, a 
microscope, a set of draughting tools, or even a 
camera is better. The Bangor, Me., high school 
awards a $20 medal each year, and the students sen- 
sibly demand something better. 


Every day better and better conditions arise for 
attendance at the Charleston meeting. The Ash- 
ville district is now opened up to the attendants. 
There is no more beautiful spot for a summer vaca- 
tion than at Ashville, and what seemed impossible 
has been accomplished, and the Southern railroad 
will allow those going to Charleston over that line 
to return via that charming resort, and remain until 
the last of August, and the extra expense will be a 
mere trifle. This is the most attractive feature thus 
far provided. It ought to tempt 1,000 persons from 
the North Atlantic states. 


Senator Stewart of Nevada has “drilling” on the 
brain. Here is what he says about educational 
affairs in the District of Columbia: “There is a vast 
preponderance of evidence tending to show a want of 
the necessary drill in spelling, penmanship, arith- 
metic, grammar, and geography. This want of drill 
seems to arise from the large number of matters 
called ‘nature’ or ‘science’ studies taught in the 


lower grades. The use of object lessons, such as 
birds, insects, flowers, fruits, and the like, may be 
useful and may interest children, but such object les- 
sons ought not to monopolize the time of the schools 
to the exclusion of elementary drilling.” 


“A Message to Garcia,” by Elbert Hubbard, the 
most inspiring and helpful bit of writing of the last 
twelve months, has passed into its second half million. 
Any one who calls at the office of the Journal of Ed- 
ucation may take a copy of this delightful monograph 
free, or they may be had at the rate of fifty cents a 
hundred, charges prepaid, by sending to George H. 
Daniels, Grand Central Station, New York, and men- 
tioning this paper or its editor. There is no other 
way in which the same amount of money will do 
young people so much good. Every boy and girl in 
America should read it. This last edition is attract- 
ively illustrated. 


KNOWLEDGE NOT TO BE IGNORED, 


The examination tests in the Washington schools 
have been so conducted and partial results so given 
to the world as to make the system of teaching ap- 
pear ridiculous. There is no teaching possible that 
can stand the tests of those who desire to hold chil- 
dren up to ridicule. It was the trick in Horace 
Mann’s day, and it was the same in the case of the 
Cook county normal. The children of Washington 
could make up a set of questions for Senators 
Stewart of Nevada and Clark of Montana the answers 
to which would be highly entertaining reading. It 
is undoubtedly true, under some _ conditions, 
that the new education has gone too fast and too far 
to give satisfaction to level-headed fathers and 
mothers. The new education has never had a better 
embodiment than in the schools of Washington. 
Indeed, it is the only case in which it has been ap- 
plied on so large a scale, for so long a time, where 
an expert superintendent has had absolute power to 


- carry out his ideas. The results have been all that 


the friends of the modern ideas could ask. The 
children have unfolded their intellectual activities 
freely and quite fully; have learned to see things 
about them and interpret what they see intelli- 
gently; have come to enjoy nature and the everyday 
affairs of man; have read the classics that touch 
nature and life most beautifully; have learned to do 
many things in such a way as to furnish a base line 
from which to project industrial activities. 

After careful observation in these schools for four- 
teen years it is not too much to say that there are 
no schools in the country of which more can be 
truthfully said that is well to have said than can be 
said of the results in Washington. Nevertheless, 
Senator Stewart has succeeded in making them ap- 
pear ridiculous. This is easily done, even the 
Nevada senator has made himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of school men by his dipped-candle system of 
school administration proposed for the capital of the 
most enlightened nation in the world, and any 
school boy in Washington could ask the senator 
twenty questions about the most common affairs of 
life, of which the boy has learned in any month of 
his school life, the senator’s answers to which would 
make all America roar with laughter. This is an 
old-fashioned trick to which the senator has resorted, 
the asking of questions upon subjects to which one 
is known not to have given special attention. 

So recently as April 27 the best classical school in 
Massachusetts was held up to ridicule before a dis- 
tinguished Massachusetts audience because a gradu- 
ate, a young man of seventeen, who had passed the 
Harvard examinations with honors, did not know or 
suspect that the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States were not one 
and the same document. How the audience did 
cheer such stupendous ignorance, and yet every cul- 
tured man and woman present would have appeared 
just as ridiculous if he had been asked about some 
subject that he had chanced not to study. 

Horace Mann, more than fifty years ago, played 
the same trick to win out in his crusade against the 
Boston masters, and the opponents of Colonel 
Parker at the Cook county normal school held him 
up to ridicule throughout the educational world by 
the same performance, All that such examinations 


prove is that no schools, whether conducted on lines 
old or new, teach everything, and even the new edu- 
cation that is charged with teaching too much does 
not teach everything. 

It will be an inexpressible outrage if the schools 
of Washington are turned over to political methods 
and spoilsmen, but it is a warning to all educational 
reformers to see to it that while unfolding and de- 
veloping children’s minds we see to it that they are 
not lacking in knowledge. It is unwise to ignore 
the fact that the pupils in Washington appeared not 
to know something whieh it seems impossible for 
them to be ignorant of, and there are points of re- 
semblance in the ignorance of the children in Wash- 
ington and in the Cook county normal school which 
should be regarded as a warning to all who believe 
in the new education to watch with great care the 
results of the teaching. Colonel. Parker emphasizes 
in his intense way that the crime in the old educa- 
tion was the worship of knowledge; we must be 
cautious lest the crime of the new education shall 
be the abandonment of knowledge. 


AS CHICAGO SEES HERSELF. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean has been regarded as 
conservative and reliable in its statements. We | 
have seen enough of educational affairs of Chicago 
during the past three years to suspect that the 
schools are not administered upon the test of Editor- 
preacher Sheldon of Topeka. But we had not 
thought affairs to be so bad as they are pictured by 
the Inter-Ocean, which seems to think they are run 
as the Devil would run them if he were here. The 
picture is undoubtedly overdrawn, but since it is 
home painted it ought to appear in the Journal that 
it may have a permanent place in educational litera- 
ture. It is an editorial in the Inter-Ocean of March 
27, 1900:— 

“The Carter H. Harrison administration of the mayor- 
alty will long be remembered for its disorganizing and 
corrupting work in many departments of the city govern- 
ment. But for nothing will it be more execrated than for 
the attempt to wreck the public school system. 

“Before Harrison’s day the board of education was a 
body of which it was a rare honor to be a member. It 
was composed of men whose honesty, intelligence, and 
public spirit were beyond dispute. They were appointed 
on the theory that they were better judges of what the 
schools needed than the mayor himself, and, therefore, 
when once appointed, they were allowed to do their work, 
not only without interference, but without officious and 
threatening suggestions from the city hall. 

“Before Harrison’s day the public schools of Chicago 
won the envy of the whole country. Their methods were 
commended and admired, and their officers and teachers 
were everywhere in request. The esprit de corps of the 
system was complete. The superintendents, principals, 
and teachers conducted themselves somewhat like a 
priesthood of letters and morals, and they seemed to be 
lifted above petty ambitions and selfish intrigues. 

“But as soon as Harrison was elected mayor all this 
was changed. He will always bear the bad distinction of 
having been the first mayor of Chicago who conceived the 
idea of incorporating the board of education into the 
municipal political machine, and of making the school 
teachers the slaves of the city hall gang. He had hardly 
taken his seat before he almost publicly announced that 
the schools were henceforth to be in politics, and that the 
school system was to become the handmaid of his party. 

“The effect of the Harrison policy on the educational 
interests of Chicago has been exactly what was expected 
from emptying into the board of education the political 
sewage of the city hall. The board is now entirely filled 
with men of Harrison’s appointment, some of whom are 
above reproach, some of whom are not above suspicion, 
and nearly all of whom seem to be ready to abdicate their 
own manhood and posture as Harrison’s cuckoos. They 
have been appointed, not for their intelligence and their 
unselfish devotion to the best interests of society, but to 
make Harrison strong on election day with certain na- 
tionalities and with certain religions. 

“As soon as Harrison had partly organized his board 
she demanded the removal of Superintendent Albert G. 
Lane. The board, as then constituted, was ashamed to 
do this, but the political screws were put on and the 
change was made. From that day the rapid decadence 
of the school system began. It was like serving notice 
on all concerned that the schools were henceforth to be 
a political machine. 

“Since that time the least of the vices of this board of 
education has been its occasional transactions with con- 
tractors which had a bad odor. Its greatest offense has 
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been its uncompromising hostility to the merit principle 
as opposed to patronage and ‘pull.’ It fought the civil 
service law all the way up to the supreme court. When 
beaten in the courts it had influence enough in the city 
hall to browbeat the civil service commission, and to se- 
cure relaxations or evasions of the law that made it 
nugatory. 
“In regard to the officers and teachers of the schools, 
who are exempted from the operation of the civil service 
law, the board has had full swing, and has manifested its 
true spirit. The salary schedules have been violated and 
jumbled together until salaries are now fixed entirely by 
favoritism and secret influence. The appointment and 
promotion of officers and teachers, which should be by 
examination, has been purely a matter of politics or some- 
thing worse. It has been shamefully confessed in an 
open board meeting that these matters, on which the 
dearest interests of society hang, are governed by ‘pull.’ 


very patriot and well wisher of mankind, wher- 
ever his home and.whatever his politics, can but hope 
that such conditions will speedily change. 


UNREASONABLE AND UNJUST. 


It seems incredible that a superintendent of 
schools in good standing should have said what the 
Boston Globe, whose reports are as reliable as any 
in America, credits a suburban superintendent with 


saying:— 

“The schools of the past have been given much 
more credit than they deserve. The saying which 
every Boston Yankee has always heard, that the 
prosperity of New England was due largely to its 
magnificent system of public schools, is a fallacy. 
I learned very little in school that was of any bene- 
fit té me in later life, and forty years ago I was the 
best scholar in the best school in my town in New 
Hampshire, and I ciphered through Greenleaf’s 
national arithmetic before I was twelve years old. 

“The schools of the present day are not beginning 
to do what their most patriotic supporters suppose 
they are doing. They are not doing the harm that 
some who talk and write against them say they are, 
but they are not doing the good that many believe, 
or that schools ought to do. 

“I believe that if we should set ourselves to find 
the worst hygienic conditions for boys or girls from 
fifteen to eighteen, we could not find any which 
would be worse than now obtain in the average 
high school. 

“In M it seems to be worse than in some 
others. There the girls go to school without break- 
fast; about 11.30 they eat a peanut or a piece of 
candy; they come home and some eat very heartily 
and some eat almost nothing then. One-third of 
the girls in the high school are under a doctor’s 
care more or less regularly, and improper and ir- 
regular food and late hours are to blame for a part 
of it. I wonder that girls get through high school 
at all. My daughter got through, to my astonish- 
ment, but she gave out thé next year.” 

A friend of the Journal of Education will be very 
glad to give this gentleman $50 for the facts which 
he has collected and upon which he bases his 
charges. 

The Journal has no prejudices against Mr. ; 
but quite the contrary, but it must insist that he 
has no professional or moral right, occupying the 
position that he does, to make such charges unless 
he has at hand facts that will stand in court. If he 
has made such charges without having first made a 
scientific investigation, he should apologize to his 
high, school, to his school board, to the city of 
M , and to the profession at large. It is a pro- 
fessional erime for a school official to slander the 
public schools, and, however honest a man may be, 
it is slanderous to make statements impeaching the 
character of a man or of a body of men without 
abundant evidence to substantiate the charges. 

Whether or not Mr. learned anything to 
benefit him in later life when he was “the best 
scholar in the best school in his town in New Hamp- 
shire’—if he was not an out-and-out teetotaller he 
would be suspected of having indulged in Apollinaris 
at about this stage of his speech—is of no especial 
We are thrown absolutely upon his own 


moment, 


opinion of his scholarship ferty years ago, of the 
superior rank of his school, and of the absence of 
benefit therefrom, and therefore cannot question 


any of these facts, and it would be ungracious to re- 
mark that he may be a prejudiced witness in his own 
case. It may be well to suggest in connection with 
the fact that he figured through Greenleaf’s 
national arithmetic before he was twelve that his 
professional reputation rests upon his mathematical 
work, and possibly Greenleaf had more to do with 
his professional glory than he thinks. 

It is unscientific, unphilosophical, unpedagogical, 
and unscholarly to conclude that eight years of 
study, forty years ago, did him no good, since he 
does not know, he cannot know, and he has no right 
to testify to that about which knowledge on his part 
is impossible. There is a stock story of a lawyer 
who put upon the stand three witnesses who said 
they were present and saw a given crime committed, 
whereupon the opposing counsel said he could pro- 
duce fifty persons who were not present and did not 
see the crime committed, whereupon the astonished 
judge acquitted the prisoner. 

The testimony against the high schools ruining 
the health is of much the same kind. “I wonder 
that girls get through the high school at all,” he 
said. “My daughter got through, to my astonish- 
ment, but she gave out the next year.” “The next 
year!” Why not lay it to your home, then, for she 
was at home and not at school. 

Mr. thinks the worst possible hygienic condi- 
tions for boys and girls of fifteen to eighteen pre- 
vail in the ordinary high school. We await the pub- 
lication of his investigation on this point, merely 
suggesting that if it is a question of opinion, im- 
pression, and observation, I think the hours spent in 
the ordinary high school are under the best hygienic 
conditions enjoyed by the ordinary young man and 
young woman, and I would wager something, if it 
were proper, that the young people who go to the 
high school have better hygienic conditions than 
those who go into the shop, factory, or store, or de- 
vote themselves to society. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN INDIANA. 


Tue CrnrennriAL — NortTHERN INDIANA Association — Lo- 
GANSPORT — RichmMonp — EaRLHAM COLLEGE — ANDERSON. 


On the seventh day of May Indiana celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the organization of territorial government. 
Indiana was the heart of New France so long that that 
term applied to the Great West. As early as 1672 it was 
visited by the Jesuits, and the first line of communication 
between the lakes and the Mississippi was by way of 
the Maumee, Wabash, and Ohio rivers. The first settle- 
ments were at Fort Wayne, Lafayette, and Vincennes. 
This region came to the British through the treaty of 
Paris, 1763, and to the United States by the treaty of 
Paris, 1783. 


Virginia took forcible possession in 1778, planting the . 


flag at Vincennes, hence her right to it after the treaty 
of 1783, but on March 4, 1784, Virginia waived her right 
to any territory north of the Ohio, the deed of cession be- 
ing signed by Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, and 
others. 

On May 7, 1800, the United States organized a territory, 
and on April 19, 1816, it became a state, The total popu- 
lation a hundred years ago, white and colored, was but 
4,875; now it has nearly 3,000,000. In 1810 there were 
less than 25,000, in 1825 less than 150,000. It has nearly 
doubled in population since the Civil War. Until the 
Civil War Indiana was larger than any state west of her, 
but Illinois took the lead in the Civil War. 

The Northern Indiana Association is without a peer the 
country through. More than 2,800 teachers joined the 
association and attended the meeting at Logansport 
March 30 and 21. No one is admitted to the auditorium 
except by ticket, and no one has a ticket until he has 
paid his membership fee. Aside from the meetings of 
the N. E. A. and the meeting of the New York State As- 
sociation last July, there has probably never been such 
an educational meeting in the United States. I missed 
the luxury of addressing that great body of teachers, as 
I was antiounced to do, because of a freight wreck which 
held me up in Iowa nearly twelve hours on Friday night, 
but I have learned not to quarrel with the fate which 
decrees a wreck if only lam notinit, An accident policy 
is something one does not care to realize upon. But I 
did see the nearly 3,000 teachers at the station awaiting 
the trains that came in from different directions at the 
same time my train brought me, belated, to the city. 
There is no other crowd just like a crowd of teachers, 
jolly, but not boisterous, earnest, but not excited, well- 
groomed, but not richly caparisoned. 

RICHMOND. It is inevitable that a few cities should 


receive undue emphasis educationally. The country is 
now so large and there are so many wide-awake places 
that it is impossible to tell of all the good work in this 
broad land. After fourteen years among the schools, far 
and near, I am still surprised, again and again, at the 
remarkable things I discover. At Richmond recently I 
found the best “enrichment of the grammar schools” that 
has been found anywhere. The idea.is supposed to have 
been born in Massachusetts, and Brookline, Newton, 
Springfield, Cambridge, Winchester, and other cities are 
reputed to be leaders in its development, but under T. A. 
Mott’s supervision Richmond has perfected the plan bet- 
ter than any of them. German, Latin, English, geometry, 
and algebra are each taught for at least half a year on 
the high school basis. The teaching is not done in an 
amateurish manner, nor yet with any pretense that chil- 
dren are being fitted for college. : 

It is well known that usually many weeks of the high 
school course are practically lost because the conditions 
are so different from the grammar school, the relation to 
the teacher so changed, the methods of study and reci- 
tation and the branches taught are so strange that the 
ordinary student is dazed for some time. In Richmond, 
in the last year of the grammar school, the elementary 
studies are reviewed so far as is necessary, and the high 
School subjects are taught on the departmental basis. In 
this way they are familiarized with the higher branches, 
they are accustomed to all the high school conditions. 
They do downright earnest work, and, instead of being 
dazed, they take hold of it with “senior” enthusiasm. 

The high school course is not modified in the freshman 
year, but very much more is accomplished in the four 
years than ever before. Not an hour is lost in getting 
started after they get to the high school. Mr. Mott makes 
this work merely a prelude to the high school. For those 
who do not go to college it is of even more value, giving, 
as it does, a taste of the larger thought of these subjects. 

It should be said that this work is possible here because 
Mr. Mott has the largest proportion of college graduates 
in the grammar school that I know anywhere, and all the 
work is on a high plane of scholarship. 

The city itself has large wealth, and appropriates 
money for the schools with great freedom. There are 
few cities in the country of greater relative wealth than 
this city of 17,000 inhabitants in Central Indiana. 

EARLHAM COLLEGE. Joseph J. Mills, LL.D., presi- 
dent, has made Earlham College one of the eminently 
useful institutions of Indiana in the sixteen years that 
he has been at the head of the institution. Dr. Mills was 
at Michigan University, 1864-’65, and received the degree 
of A. M. from Earlham in 1878, and of LL.D. from Haver- 
ford in 1890. He was principal of the Wabash high 
school, and superintendent in that city, and was assistant 
superintendent at Indianapolis, 1873-84. . 

Earlham is the first fruits of the educational zeal of the 
pioneer Quakers of Western Ohio and Indiana. It was 
planned for as early as 1837, was opened in 1847, and 
was chartered as Earlham College in 1859. It was largely 
indebted to Eliza Gurney of “Earlham Hall,” England, 
for funds for the establishment, hence its name. Its 
earliest leaders were New England scholars, and it was 
the first institution west of Ohio to magnify science 
teaching, and its scholarship has always been of a high 
order. 

The college is beautifully located on a campus of 120 
acres, adjoining Richmond, upon which are many noble 
native forest trees. In every way the equipment, notably 
in science, is worthy the Christian scholarship for which 
it stands. The museum is one of the best in the West, 
and the library is excellent. Dr. Mills is a genuine 
leader in educational thought and progress in the state. 

ANDERSON. This youthful, zealous, aggressive city 
deserves all the glory that comes to it, educationally and 
otherwise. If Richmond is to be compared to the sub- 
stantial cities of the East, such as Springfield, Hartford, 
and Scranton, then Anderson is to be compared to the 
hustling cities of the West, such as Kansas City, Denver, 
and Los Angeles. Fifteen years ago it was a wee bit of 
a county seat, as modest as it was small, as slow as it 
was dignified. Then came natural gas, and with it enter- 
prise, bustle, and wealth. The factories, stores, hotels, 
banks, churches, and schools were brought up to modern 
ideas as by magic. Fortunate, indeed, was Superintend- 
ent Carr, who came here with the dawning of ‘better 
days, for in twelve years he has seen an entire educa- 
tional equipment come into being, every schoolhouse is 
new, and all the furnishings, nearly every teacher is of 
his selection, and books and apparatus are of his choos- 
ing. There was no appreciable conservatism to over- 
come, and he has been dealing with up-to-date members 
of the school board and a generous public. It is not to 
be wondered at that Mr. Carr has come to be a leader in 
the city, in matters not merely educational and in Central 
and Northern Indiana in all educational affairs, and no 
man in the state ig better known or more influential in 


the educational counsels of the nation. 
The days I spent in Indiana will ever be cherished as 


among the most pleasant and professionally profitable of 
all my journeyings. A. E. Winship. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS CECILE DE 
COURTOT. Compiled by Moritz von Kaisenberz. 
Translated from the German by Jessie Haynes. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 298 pp. 

The most fascinating book that has come to us for some 
time is “The Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Courtot. 
Before one has read five minutes in it one is steeped in 
the Old World atmosphere of the end of the last century. 
It purports to be writtem by a great-grandson of the 
baroness’ most intimate friend, and is almost entirely in 
the words of her own letters and a diary which he found 
at the bottom of an ancient carved oak chest. She was 
an eye-witness of the French Revolution, was condemned 
to death in the days of the Terror, rescued by her lover 
on the way to execution, and lived to know intimately 
the Emperor Napoleon I, and many famous personages 
of that period. The lover was stricken down and given 
up for dead, and many years passed before they were re- 
united. A life of greater variety—romance, tragedy, an 
happiness to crown all—than the Baroness Cecile’s would 
be hard to imagine. From the historical side the book is 
extremely interesting, with its intimate and informal,de- 
scriptions of people, places, and events. As.a letter- 
writer she possessed rare grace, charm, and intelligence. 
Her personality thrills you, it-is so real and moving. The 
novel-writers cannot equal this. 

THE CARDINAL’S MUSKETEER. By M. Imlay Tay- 
lor. Chicago: A. C. McChirg & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This story of the days of Cardinal Richelieu is on a par 
with the author’s other delightful novels. It tells the 
story of a young musketeer of Richelieu who was born a 
noble, but brought up in obscurity on account of political 
difficulties. His early education, his adoption into the 
military family of the great cardinal, his adventures in 
behalf of the latter, his successes, and the final disclosure 
of his true position and restoration to his high rank are 
told in a natural manner that in all his novels serves to 
make the stories of this writer charming and readable. 
The portrait of Cardinal Richelieu adorns the book as a 


frontispiece. 


THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Edited by Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman, 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 505 pp. Full leather. 
Price, $1.50. 
The Stedman “Pocket Guide to Europe” has proved its 

usefulness through many seasons, and it is kept up to date 

by annual revisions. This spring a special Paris exposi- 
tion edition is offered to the increased number of Ameri- 
cam tourists. The guide describes a continuous tour 

through the most interesting sections cf North: n M ddl», 

Southeastern, and Southern Europe, taking four months, 

“at a minimum of cost and inconvenience.” The time 

ean be reduced to suit individual cases by omitting dif- 

ferent side trips. The author has been over all this coun- 
try, and is eminently competent to advise and direct other 
travelers. 

Minute details are given as to routes, expenses, even to 
local fares, places to be visited, how and when to go, the 
thousand and one little, but important, matters that baffle 
the inexperienced traveler. The information is exact, 
concise, comprehensive, and there are many maps. The 
volume is of convenient size for a coat pocket, and excel- 
lent in every way. 

A NEW FRENCH COURSE. Comprising the Essentia!s 
of the Grammar, with a Series of Illustrated Conversa- 
tions in Paris. By Edwin F. Bacon, Ph.B. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 315 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Bacon’s “New French Course” is not designed to 
exploit a new method, but to give the student the ability 
to converse in French. It teaches simply and thoroughly 


the essentials of the grammar, such as can be covered in - 


the first year’s course. The grammatical explanations 
are given in both English and French, and the book is 
equally well adapted to the conversational and the old 
grammatical method of teaching. The exercises for 
translation are brief.and simple, and teach a useful vo- 
eabulary. The special feature of the book is a series of 
conversations between a professor and his pupil while 
strolling about Paris. During a week’s sight-seeing they 
visit whatever most interests the stranger, and the stu- 
dent learns a great deal about the city. The sentencss, 
moreover, give a valuable training in the words and 
phrases that come into everyday use. Prospective visi- 
tors to the exposition will profit by studying this part uf 
the book. 


DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. London: George Bell & 
Sons. New York: The Macmillan Company. 100 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

The title “Il maestro di chi sanno’—the master of those 
who know—fits well that first great sculptor of the Re- 
naissance, “Donatello.” And the author of the “Dona- 
tello” volume in the series of “The Great Masters” wi!l 
surely, by her enthusiastic appreciation, add to the ranks 
of his admirers. In his own day—the fifteenth century-- 
he was a popular hero, and for full fifty years, at a critical 
period in its history, he was an inspiring force in the art 
of Italy. Hope Rea narrates the master’s career, pictur- 
ing the environment in which his life was passed, and 
then discusses somewhat fully his works. Forty excel- 
lent illustrations represent his sculptures and are an im- 
portant adjunct to the study. 


A HISTORY OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. By 
Richard H. Titherington. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 415 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Still they come, these records of the war of 1898, and the 
latest has the advantage of the fullest access to reports, 
papers, and narratives from Spanish as well as American 
sources. The time for stories and descriptions from par- 
ticipants is passing, and the historian who can offer some- 
thing more reljabje than a hasty compilation has come to 


the front. Mr. Titherington’s history gives evidence of 
painstaking, accurate study of all the available material, 
and the book will have special value for reference on any 
point connected with the war. It contains a great amount 
of statistical information and minute details which no one 
would undertake to read through, but which may be of 
use to the future historian, who will make a comprehen- 
sive record of reasonable, readable length. The author 
discusses somewhat fully certain questions that have been 
agitated in the newspapers, but which we would rather 
see omitted in a permanent history, questions such as who 
deserves the credit for the discovery and destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet and the surrender of Santiago, and the 
relations between Miles and Shafter. A thorough index 
adds materially to the usefulness of the volume. 


THE ART OF ACCOUNTS. By Marshall P. Hall. New 
York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 120 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. : 
“The Art of Accounts” is an elementary treatise on 

bookkeeping and the nature and use of money for gram- 
mar and high school grades. It teaches double-entry 
bookkeeping according to the best-known methods, with 
illustrations of accounts from actual ledger pages. The 
underlying principles are carefully and clearly taught, 
and theory and technical terminology have been aban- 
doned to some extent in favor of simplicity and the prac- 
tical usefulness of the study. The book is not restricted 
in its aim to the professional bookkeeper, but emphasizes 
the importance of accounts to every individual. By a 
natural, easy course the pupil is conducted from the keep- 
ing of a simple, personal account to the management of 
a large business. The chapter on money discusses the 
history of money and monetary problems in a manner 
comprehensible to young people, and is a valuable part of 
the book. It is practical, compact, and comprehensive; 
it is the work of an expert, and in every way deserves an 
enthusiastic reception. 


LESSONS *?IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Thomas H. Huxley. Edited for American Use by Fred- 
eric S. Lee, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 577 pp. Price, $1.40. : 

There is occasion to question how much remains of the 
original after the numerous revisions to which Huxley's 
“Lessons in Elementary Physiology” has been subjected 
since it was first published in 1866. It has been brought 
up to date by careful and extensive changes, and now the 
latest English text has been altered to adapt it to the 
needs of students in American schools and colleges. The 
original author’s words have, to a large extent, been pre- 
served, and his clear insight into the subject, his scien- 
tific reasoning, and his intelligent exposition are as con- 
spicuous as ever. Each subject is developed at consider- 
able length and with illustrations that make it easy for 
the student to understand what he reads. The matter is 
also presented in a particularly interesting way that 
makes an immediate appeal to the student. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Mary Fisher. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 391 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mary Fisher’s “General Survey of American Literature” 
is extremely well done. She knows just what is needed 
not only for the broad view, but for a detailed apprecia- 
tion of an author in classroom study. The book has 
grown out of experience with school literature classes, 
where she has learned that a writer must take on an in- 
dividuality in the mind of the pupil, beyond the bare de- 
tails of a biography, if his interest is to be active and 
growing. Much of the inspiration, of course, depends on 
the enthusiasm and ability of the teacher, but such a bouk 
as this provides a helpful stimulus. Another good point 
about the book is the quiet way in which it teaches the 
principles of good taste in literature, showing young stu- 
dents how and why to enjoy the really fine things. The 
choice of writers is good: William Ellery Channing and 
Washington Irving head the list; the transcendentalists 
have a chapter; Poe, Motiey, Thoreau, and Parkman ap- 
pear among the more common literary names; and a few 
of the present-writers close the volume. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES. By Daniel 
A. Murray, Ph.D. New York, London, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 301 pp. 

In his “Plane Trigonometry” for colleges and secondary 
schools Dr. Murray of Cornell takes particular pains to 
present the subject so that it shall be clear and intelli- 
gible to the beginner. On the one hand, he avoids too 
great brevity, which, with inadequate explanations, be- 
wilders and puzzles the student. On the other hand, he 
omits considerable matter that is included in the more 
elaborate text-books, but is beyond the scope of the ordi- 
nary classes in this subject. The book covers all the 
ground necessary for teachers’ certificates, entrance to 
college; and the first-year college work. In arrangement 
and development it is clear, systematic, and thoughtful. 
The author has kept in mind the history of the science, 
and, besides the historical sketch in the appendix, he 
makes occasional interesting comments on the develop- 
ment of trigonometrical knowledge. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. By Sir William 
Smith. New and Thoroughly Revised Edition by A. H. 
J. Greenidge, M. A. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. 371 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Year after year students call for Smith’s “Smaller His- 
tory of Rome,” which has long held its own against all 
new-comers. The qualities that made its fame and its 
value are undisturbed in the latest edition, prepared by 
the Harpers, and taken over by the American Book Com- 
pany when the former publishers failed. The editor has 
simplified the language somewhat, and has made some 
important additions embodying the results of recent his- 
torical research. In typography and make-up the volume 
is an improvement over the old edition. The eight maps 
and a large number of illustrations are new. 


A CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
By Victor Duruy. 100 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

MODERN TIMES BY DURUY. Revised and Edited by 
Edwin A. Grosvenor. 260 pp. Price, $1.00. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Professor Grosvenor of Amherst College has by conden- 
sation and improvement made two useful volumes of 
mediaeval and modern history from Victor Duruy’s “His- 
toire Generale.’”’ Mr. Drury knew how to pack a great 
deal of information, and that the most important, into 
his pages; and to tell it so interestingly and suggestively 
as to make very profitable reading. The book has served 
well many a student at examination time, and its useful- 
ness will doubtless be widely extended in this new edi- 
tion. 

HARPER’S GUIDE TO PARIS AND THE EXPOSITION 
OF 1900. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
292 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Harper’s “Guide to Paris’ begins with a chapter of 
practical suggestions as to preparations and arrange. 
ments for the trip from New York to Paris, allowing a 
few days for sight-seeing in New York. Questions of 
steamship lines, money matters, tickets, and expense are 
considered. Then follows a directory and catalogue of 
information regarding Paris, a minute description of the 
features of the exposition, and an alphabetical guide to 
the environs of Paris. The book is practically a brief 
encyclopedia of information which the visitor to Paris 
will find both convenient and useful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War.” By John Fiske, Price, 
$2.50. —‘‘The Arts of Life.’ By Richard Rogers Bowker. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘*Man and His Divine Father,.”’ By J. C, C. Clarke, D D. Price, $1 50. 
Chicago: A. ©. Met lurg & Co. 

“A Short History of the United States.” By Edward Channing. 
Price, 90 cents.—‘‘The History of Language.” By Henry Swett, 
M.A.-—‘The Student’s Life of Jesus.” By G. H. Gilbert. New 

ountry Without Strikes.” By H.D. Lloyd. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Doubleday-Page Company. 4 

‘“‘Shakespeare’s All’s Well That Ends Well.” Price, 10 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

“The Wooster Arithmetic.—Gfade I.” By L. E. Wooster. Price, 

‘Elements of Ethics” By N. K. Davis. -60. : 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 


“The New Arithmetics” 


BY 


FRANK H. HALL 


These books are published in .wo series : the first, a three-book course, known as THE WERNER 
ARITHMETICS ; the second, a two-book course, known as THz Hatt ARITHMETICS. The latter are 
built on the same general plan as The Werner Arithmetics, and are designed to meet the requirements 
of those who desire a somewhat briefer course than that given in the three-book series. 


WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY ARE DOING 
FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


IN THE 


Schools. of the United States 


Can be learned by addressing the publishers, who want to correspond with all who have found that 
“past methods” of teaching arithmetic are unsatisfactory, and who wish to see a series of arith- 


metics based upon sound pedagogical principles. 


Shall we hear from You ? 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK GOMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
73 Tremont Street, Boston 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Tarr McMurry Geographies 


FIRST BOOK B FIRST BOOK 
HOME RALPH S. TARR, B.S, HOME 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geograph by 


GHOGR PH Y at Cornell University, APH Y 


AND 
A Text-Book : 
for the FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu.D., oo 
Fourth and Fifth Professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching at Teachers College, Fourth and Fifth 


Columbia University. 


Half - Leather. 12mo. XV +279 Pages. Price, 60 cents. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


1. Hom: Geography. Actual experience, which is the final basis 


Grammar Grades Grammar Grades 


: of the study of geography, receives careful attention. 
2. The relation between man the earth fully treated. FULTON, N. Y. 
The best geography © 3. Frequent reviews. “Tt is a gem.” 
that 1 have ever seen. 4. Excellent maps, from which all that is unnecessary has been —B G, Clare 
—H. J. Wicurman, omitted. 
Superintendent. 5. Convenient size. 
6. 


Illustrations that dlustrate. 


TENTS 


Part I,— HOME GEOGRAPHY 
The Soil. Hills. Mountains. Valleys. Rivers. Ponds and Lakes. The Ocean. The Air. Industry.and Commerce. Gov- 
ernment. Maps. -Réferences to Books, etc. ° 
Part II.—THE EARTH AS 4 WAOLE 


Form and Size of the Earth. Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. Heat Within the Earth and Its Effects- 
The Continents and Oceans. Maps. North America. The United States: New England, Middle Atlantic States, South. 
ern States, Central States, Western States, Alaska. Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. Countries * 
South of the United States. South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia, The East Indies. Philippines, and 
vther Islands of the Pacific. Books of Reference. Appendix. 


The remaining Volumes in this Series are: ; 
Volume Il. NORTH AMERICA. Ready in May. Volume II]. EUROPE AND THE OTHER CONTINENTS. /” preparation. 


COMMENTS 


Superintendent of Education, Superintendent of Schools, Superintendent of Schools, Superintendent of Schools, 

r State of Vermont Waterbury, Ct. Newburyport, Mass. South Hadley, Mass. 

‘¢The thanks of all teachers and other ed- ‘© A beautiful volume. .[llustrations are ‘*T have examined it with a great deal ‘“T am delighted with tts many bright 
ucators are due The Macmillan Company for of the best. The maps are masterpieces ; of interest. It seems to be just what is features. In subject matter and detail 
having brought out such an excellent book as better than most maps of twice their needed for a school text-book on that sub- it is the best elementary book which 
the first book of home geography by Tarr and size. A book of convenient size with all the ject.” Wittram P, Lunt. has come to my knowledge.” 

McMurry. It is another move toward im- advantages of the larger books.” : A. L, Barpoour. 


proving the art of teaching this subject.” B. W. Tinker. 
Hon. Mason 8S. Srone. 


A Short History of the United States for School Use 


By EDWARD CHANNING, 


EMustratidee: Professor of History in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. a 
Table of Dates. Contents , 
Marginal Analysis. I. Discovery and Exploration, 1000-1600. IT. = xxiii + pp. 
i i i i i — i 
Apparent VL. The Critical Pecled, 1788-178. VIL. The Federalist Suprem- 3 
and Suggestions to Teachers. acy, 1789-1801. VIL. The Jeffersonian Republicans, 1801-1812. 1X. War and Peace, 


Constitution of the United States. 1812-1829, X. The National Democracy, 1829-1844. XI. Slavery in the Territories, 
' 1844-1859. XII. Secession, 1860-1861. XIII. The War for the Union, 1861-1865. XIV. 
Reconstruction and Reunion, 186)-1869. XV. National Development, 1889-1900. 


Aim of the Book. The aim of this book is to provide a brief, clearly written account of the founding and development of the United 
States, to be used as a text for school use, in connection with a limited amount of parallel reading and 
topical work. Twelve colored inset maps, and about forty black-and-white maps printed in the text, have been provided. These 
have been made from the author’s sketches or copied from early drawings. : 


FIRST VOLUME IN 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN SERIES 


Under the General Editorship of JOHN COPELAND KIRTLAND, Jr., Professor of Latin in the Phillips Exeter Academy. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS 
TWENTY LIVES . 
Edited by JOHN EDMUND BARSS, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. Cloth. xiv+4 315 pp. Maps and Illustrations. 


i n h ives of Miltiades The Lives of Pelopidas, Agesilaus, Phocion, There are Exercises in Writing Latin based on the 
Pete's nigga oy Ranesiniod: Cimon, Timoleon, Hamilcar, Hannibal, and Cato have text, and simple Word-groups for the study of word-for- 
Lysander Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, been edited with foot-notes, for more rapid reading mation and to aid in the acquisition of a vocabulary. 
Dion Iphicrates, Ctabrias, and Epaminondas or for sight reading. The vocabulary, however, References are given to the grammars of Allen 
have been fully edited. covers both divisions of the text. and Greenough, Bennett, Gildersleeve, Hark- 
ness and Morgan. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  trenes 


New York. CHICAGO FRANGISCQ Beston 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 19: New England Training School 
Council, Boston; Adelaide Jackson, sec- 
retary. 


May 11: Fairfield County (Conn.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


May 18: New England Normal Council, 
Boston. 

May 24—26: Eastern Art Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Boston. 


June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 


May 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charlemont, Mass.; N. H. Whit- 
ing, president. 


June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Stience, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 


June 27, 28, 29: Arkansas Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pine Bluff; D. L. Parsley, Conway, 
Secretary. 


July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 


July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 


July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual meeting of the 
Eastern Art Teachers’ Association will be 
held this year at Boston, in the hall of the 
Massachusetts normal art school, May 
24-26. A strong programme is in prepara- 
tion, which is here given in part, the gen- 
eral topic being “Art as Related to In- 
dustry.” On Thursday evening there will 
be brief addresses of welcome by Principal 
G. Hartnell Bartlett of the normal art 
school, and on the part of the city and 
state by James Frederick Hopkins and 
Henry Turney Bailey. Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man will give an address upon “Some 
Considerations of Style in Art,” and it is 
hoped that Dr. Edward Everett Hale will 
speak upon the movement for public art 
education in the United States. On Fri- 
day morning Albert H. Munsell of the 
normal art school will speak on the theme, 
“Color Schemes for Interiors and a New 
Color Instrument.” William C. Stimpson 
of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, will give an 
illustrated talk on “Elements in the Con- 
struction and Decoration of Wrought Iron 
Work,” and a paper is planned for upon 
“Art in the Manual Training School,” from 
Miss Wright of the Boardman high school, 
New Haven. A discussion of the morning 
programme will follow. On Friday after- 
noon Dr. Denman W. Ross of Harvard 
University will give an address upon “The 
Teaching of Art,” to be followed by a dis- 
cussion of the topic. On Friday evening 
Professor H. Langford Warren of Harvard 
University will lecture upon “Architecture 
in American Cities and Towns,” illustrat- 
ing his subject with lantern slides, On 
Saturday morning, after the business 
meeting, with election of officers, a Round 


Table will be conducted by James Hall of - 


Springfield, Mass., upon the general topic, 
“Art and Industry in the Schoolroom,” in 
which leading supervisors of the East will 


-epen the subject, to be followed by gen- 


eral discussion. The usual exercises of 
the normal art school will be suspended 
on Friday, and the entire building thrown 
open to the members of the association, 
with an exhibition of the work of pupils. 
On Saturday afternoon Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, chairman of the board of visi- 
tors of the Massachusetts normal art 
school, will give an itiformal reception to 
the officers and members of the associa- 
tion at her residence on Commonwealth 
avenue. It is hoped that the supervisors 
of the East will plan to be present at this 
meeting and unite in the membership and 
work of the association. Solon P. Davis, 
president; Frederick H. Daniels; secre- 
tary, Buffalo, N. Y.; Alfred Vance 
Churchill, treasurer, Teachers’ College. 
New York. 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
Boston, to encourage the study of birds in 
the schools, and to promote the observ- 
ance of Bird Day in conjunction with 
Arbor Day, has published two wall charts, 
with colored illustrations, of fifty-two 
familiar birds of the Eastern and Middle 
states. A descriptive pamphlet, prepared 
by Ralph Hoffman, accompanies each 
chart. The price of each chart, with 
pamphlet, is $1.30. It also has for sale a 
calendar for 1900, containing colored 
drawings of twelve New England birds 
and descriptive text, price, seventy-five 
cents; twelve colored drawings of New 
England birds and descriptive text (taken 
from the calendar of 1898), price, twenty- 
five cents; and various pamphlets and cir- 
culars which we will mail on request. 
Among these are: “Our Common Birds, 
Suggestions for the Study of Their Life 
and Work,” by C. F. Hodge, Ph.D.; price, 
five cents. “How Birds Affect the Farm 
and Garden,’ by Florence A. Merriam; 
price, five cents. “Helps to Bird Study,” 
prepared by the Audubon Society; post- 
age, two cents. “Our Common Birds,” U. 
S. Bulletin No. 54; postage, two cents. 
The society expects to have ready at an 
early date a circulating library of bird 
books for use in schools. 

HYANNIS. A regular meeting of the 
Round Table was held Saturday, May 5, 
at the normal school. The following 
questions were submitted for discussion: 
1. Summer schools—What are their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? What 
should be the attitude of the Cape teachers 
and superintendents toward the summer 
session of the Hyannis normal school? 
2. How can we best influence public 
sentiment so as to secure better results in 
our schools? 3. What is the superin- 
tendent’s best work? 4. Would a “field 
day” be advisable for the Round Tabie? 


BROOKLINE. April 27 eminent edu- 
cators from seats of learning of national 
repute, and men and women delegates 
from educational organizations in the 
eastern part of the country gathered io 
participate in the third annual conference 
of Eastern Public Education Associations. 
The meeting, which lasted throughout the 
day, was held under the auspices of the 
Brookline Education Society, the parent 
organization of the kind. The first ses- 
sion was opened in the art room of the 
high school at 3 p. m., and the reports of 
delegates were then presented. In the 
evening in Whitney hall President Eliot 
of Harvard, Professor Abby Leach, presi- 
dent of the New York Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, and Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, president o1 the New York 
Public Education Association, spoke upon 
“The Organization of Educational Forces 
in the Community.” In the afternoon the 
Rev. D. D. Addison, president of the 
Brookline Education Society, presided, 
The report of the Public Education Society 
of Philadelphia was read by Miss Dora 
Keen. She defined the work of the 
organization for the last year into three 
parts: Vacation schools, free lectures, and 
help for mentally deficient children. The 
report of the Brooklyn committee for vol- 
untary inspection of public schools was 
read by Mrs. A. J. George. Mrs. Thomas 
A. Kirkbride presented the report of the 
department of education of the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia. It had mostly to do with 
the extension of good citizenship. Mrs. 
Carl Barus was the delegate for the 
Providence Public Education Association, 
A. G. Balecom represented the Parents’ 
Association of the Franklin school, New- 
ark, N.J. His report was from the stand- 
point of the teacher. Mrs. William E. D 
Feott, from the public school committees 
of the Village Improvement Society of 
Princeton, N. J., reported that the stand- 
ard of public school education in thaf uni- 
versity town was very low. as Princeton 
doesn’t seem to want to be improved 
Miss Frances Smith reported for the de- 
partment of education of the Civic Club 


Is a genuine cific for dis- 
organs of digestion and nutri- 
tion. No other medicine has 
had so remarkable a success in 
curing diseases affecting the 
heart, liver and lungs, when- 
ever these diseases, as is com- 
monly the case, were caused 
by ‘‘ weak stomach ’’ and im- 

ure blood. Food imperfectl 

igested cannot be perfectly 
assimilated. ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery ’’ restores the organs 
of digestion to perfect working 
order. Foul blood must re- 
sult in a foul body. The ‘‘ Dis- 
covery ’’ purifies the blood and 
increases the activity of the 
blood - making glands, so in- 
creasing the quantity and qual- 
ity of the blood supply: It 
has been tried by over half-a- 
million people. It has cured 
ninety-eight out of every hun- 
dred who have tried it. 


WHY NOT LET IT CURE YOU? 


of Pittsburg. The report of the Woman's 
School Association of New Haven was 
made by Mrs. C. S. De Forest. She said 
that, in a city where there is a university, 
it is the hardest thing to elevate the pub- 
lic school system, so greatly does the uni- 
versity overshadow the public schools. 
Mrs. M. F. W. Homer reported for the 
Education Association of the town of Bel- 
mont, The discussion was opened by 
Superintendent of Schools Dutton. He 
thought that the conference might plan to 
have another conference in the middle 
West, and to cultivate a feeling of recip- 
rocity between the East and West. The 
evening session was opened by the Rev. 
Dr. Addison, who briefly introduced the 
speakers. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
president of the New York Public Educa- 
tion Society, was the first speaker called 
upon. She addressed the society in an un. 
official sort of way, as a member of cer- 
tain unofficial associations which were 
trying to do something to improve educa- 
tion. Professor Abby Leach, president of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
spoke on some general aspects of culture. 
President Eliot spoke in criticism of the 
school system of Boston. He dwelt on the 
custom pursued of dividing the work 
among irresponsible sub-committees, sit- 
ting in private. By a change made last 
June, the power of the superintendent to 
make appointments and removals directly 
to the whole committee had been taken 
away from him and placed with the sub- 
committees. The system was unworthy 
of the intelligence of the American public, 
The cure, which the people must insist on, 
was a small school committtee, elected or 
appointed, and the executive functions iz 
the hands of appointed paid expert agents 
of that small committee. Professor Ed- 
ward Cummings of Harvard University 
gave an address before the conference on 
Saturday .forenoon. 


NORTHAMPTON. L. H. McKenzie, 
who is a graduate of Yale, and who has 
been principal and assistant principal in 
several high schools, teaching last in New- 
ton, has been elected principal of the 
Florence grammar school, to fill out the 
unexpired term of Principal Reed, who re- 
signed to accept a superintendency.—A 
meeting of the Headmasters’ Club of 
Western Massachusetts was held at the 
Hampton hotel April 28. The subject of 
discussion was the admission to college on 
certificate. The principal speakers were 
President Harris of Amherst. College, Pro- 
fessor Hewitt of Williams College, Miss 
M. A. Jordan of Smith College, and Miss 
Ella C. Hinsdale of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. Others who spoke on the subject 


were Superintendent Hardy of Amherst 
and Superintendent Carfrey of Northamp- 
ton. The papers and discussion were 
nearly all in favor of admission to college 
on certificate. With the exception of Har- 
vard and Yale, admission to nearly all, if 
not quite all, of the New England colleges 
can be gained in this way. The discus- 
sion yesterday tended to show that the 
standing of students admitted on certifi- 
cate was fully equal to that of students ad- 
mitted on examination. Superintendent 
Carfrey expressed the opinion that, with 
an agreement of the courses of study in 
the adoption of the new plan, should 40 
the high schools for intending college stu- 
dents, and that it might be well to have 
these courses subject to inspection and ap- 
proval of a joint board of headmasters and 
college authorities. 

TOWNSEND. Fairfield Whitney has 
been re-elected superintendent of this 
school supervision district by a unanimous 
vote of the joint committee. He has al- 
ready served two years to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the district. 

SPRINGFIELD. The mechanic arts 
high school has received from Naval Con- 
structor F. T. Bowles of the Brooklyn 
navy yard a complete set of the working 


drawings used in the construction of the — 


United States battleship Massachusetts. 
There are a very large number of the 
drawings, and they are to be placed on ex- 
hibition at the school, in order that those 
interested in them can'have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect them. These are one of 


"a series of sets of drawings that the school 


is to receive for the purpose of giving the 
pupils an opportunity to get an idea of the 
preparation of drawings for works of 
magnitude. Manufacturers of machinery 
are to send plans of some of their 
machines, and the students will have a 
chance to inspect plans used in many dif- 
ferent lines of manufacturing. 

HANOVER. Mr. Record, principal of 
the high school, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools for the three towns, 
Norwell, Hanover, and Hanson, in place 
of A. J. Curtis, resigned. Mr. Curtis has 
served the three towns faithfully for six 
years, and made many friends. 

In connection with Dartmouth College 
has been established the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, 
with an endowment fund of $300,000, given 
as a memorial to Amos Tuck, 35, by his 
son of the class of 1862. The school aims 
to provide additional training for college 
graduates who desire to engage in business 
affairs rather than enter the professions. 
It gives instruction in the common law 
and the laws pertaining to property, in the 
management of trusts and investments, in 
the problems of taxation and currency, 
practical banking and transportation, in 
the*methods of corporate and municipal 
administration, in the growth and present 
status of the foreign commerce of the 
United States, and in the rules governing 
the civil and consular service. For men 
who have in view administrative or finan- 
cial careers this affords a preparation 
equivalent in its purpose to that obtaincd 
in the professional or technical schools. 
With certain exceptions, a bachelor’s de- 
gree is required of candidates for admis- 
sion. 

CONNECTICUT. 

WATERBURY. The board of education 
has voted to establish a training school. 
The one which was in operation three 
years ago was abolished, but the citizens 
have been agitating its re-establishment 
until their pressure has been sufficient to 
cause the majority of the board to accede 
to the popular demand. The training 
school will no doubt be in operation by 
next fall. 

NEW BRITAIN. Principal White is 
planning to celebrate the semi-centennial 
of the ‘normal school in New Britain in 
June. The New Britain high school will 
hold its semi-centennial at that time. 


Strate or ‘Ono, Crry or Torepo, 
Lucas Country. bss 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Tolado, O 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


BRYN MAWR. Owing to the great in- 
crease in uhe number of students of Bryn 
Mawr College, .ne need for a students’ 
building has become imperative. If Bryn 
Mawr is to maintain that social unity 
which is such an essential feature of col- 
lege life, it is necessary to have a build- 
ing that shall accommodate not only the 
students, but also their guests and the 
alumnae of the college. At a mass meet- 
ing of the students and alumnae, held on 
March 12, it was decided to start at once 
a fund for a students’ building, to cost 
not less than $30,000. The building will 
contain a hall with permanent seats for 
800, a dining-room, with kitchen and pan- 
tries, for alumnae and class suppers, bed- 
rooms for visiting alumnae, a committee 
room for the Alumnae Association, rooms 
for the editorial boards of the Lantern 
and Philistine, and for the Christian 
Union, the students’ library, the Athletic 
Association, and other student organiza- 
tions. At the same meeting it was de- 
cided, in order to start this fund, to give 
on the college campus on Tuesday, May 
1, a revival of the Elizabethan May-day 
festivals, and to reproduce the May games, 
_ as far as possible, with historic accuracy. 
Mrs. Charles M. Andrews was elected 
chairman of a committee to take charge 
of this fete, and was empowered to ap- 
point one alumna, one graduate student, 
and four undergraduates to complete the 
committee. 

PHILADELPHIA. Dr. Edward Brooks, 
superintendent of schools, has suggested 
that the children in the public schools 
should occasionally be taken to Fair- 
mount park by their teachers. It would 
probably be impossible to keep fifty or 
seventy-five children under classroom dis- 
cipline in the park, and to have them recite 
lessons there would be out of the question 
altogether. But class excursions to the 
park would be justifiable without any ac- 
cessories of study or recitation, and the 
outing could be turned to good advantage 
afterward in the schoolroom. There are 
probably scores of children in every school 
in the city to whom the park is a rare 
sight. Some, doubtless, never see it at 
all. To all such an afternoon among the 
trees and under the open sky, away from 
the noise and dust of the city, wéuld be 
as valuable as an afternoon with books 
and blackboard in a pent-up schoolroom. 
But if the children are to be taught about 
nature at all, why should they not go to 
the park and to the zoo as a part of their 
school work? ‘There they will see with 
their own eyes what they are learning to 
read about and to know only at second- 
hand in their books. The educational use 
of Fairmount park’s thousands of acres, 
the systematic resort of the teachers with 
their classes to the magnificent object les- 
son in natural history appears novel and 
eccentric to some, but Dr. Brooks is right 
in recognizing its value to the children. 


VIRGINIA. 

The thirty-second anniversary exercises 
of Hampton Institute were held April 26. 
On April 25 a conference was held, at 
which Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., Walter 
Page, Booker T. Washington, Professor J. 
M Lindsay of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and others interested in Southern 
education took part. 


(Continued on page 318.) 


H. W. FOSTER, ITHACA. 


Mr. Foster has been superintendent of 
schools in Ithaca for five years, succeeding 
his father, who had been superintendent 
for twenty years. Mr. Foster is forty-four 
years old, was born in Elmira, was the 
honor student in the Elmira Free Acad- 
emy, from which he graduated at seven- 
teen, and, though next to the youngest 
member in his class in Cornell, he gradu- 
ated with honors at twenty-one, He 
taught for four years, and then studied and 
practiced law, but was always interested 
in educational work, to which he returned 
by coming back to Ithaca to assist his 
father in the last months of his life. 

Ithaca has fifty-five teachers and up- 
wards of 2,000 pupils. The Elmira Gazette 
and Free Press has this to say of Mr. Fos- 
ter as one of her sons:— 

“Perhaps the most striking feature of 
his work in Ithaca is his personal influ- 
ence with teachers and pupils. His chief 
work is in actual supervision and visiting 
the different classrooms, and illustrating 
the best methods by frequently taking 
charge of the-actual work of instruction, 
as well as by criticism of the teachers’ 
methods. Both pupils and teachers are 


helped by the originality of his methods, 
and his happy faculty of intensifying their 
interest in the subject matter. This work 


seems to be an inspiration to the teachers 
to do their best at all times, and, as a re- 
sult, the whole system in every grade is 
alive in the fullest sense. An interesting 
fact in this connection is the amount of 
reading done in the Ithaca schools. A 
school library of literature suited to the 
grade is placed in each of the rooms, and 
the number of books of the best sort actu- 
ally read by the children is a surprise to 
all conversant with the facts. The mate- 
rial presented for class reading is of the 
highest interest, and usually great in 
quantity and variety. The course of i1n- 
struction covers the very best literature, 
and much American, English, Greek, 
Roman, and general history is taught as 
a part of the ordinary class reading. ‘The 
method of teaching reading is such as to 
bring out unusual power of expression, 
through the pupils’ efforts to express th 
thought.” 


DR. FRED W. ATKINSON. 


Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, principal of the 
Springfield (Mass.) high school, will go to 
the Philippines as superintendent of edu- 


cation. He was the choice of President 
Eliot. No man has made a greater sacri- 
fice for his country, barring, of course, 
those slain or wounded in war, than he 


“ AMERICAN IMPATIENCE.” 


“The American ideas in education are a 
part of American ideas of liberty. The 
American individual doeg not exist for the 
benefit of the state, but the state exists for 


the individual, who is therefore to be edu- 
cated for his own advantage, and not as a 
protection to the state. 

“Education with us is an investment, 
the capital due to every child to fit him 
for life. 

“The great difficulty is the American im- 
patience that prevents our students from 
continuing at school a reasonable length 
of time. 

“The extreme limit in the popular mind 
necessary for a good education is now 
twenty-one years, and I would make that 
the usual limit, up to which it should be 
the ordinary thing to come for the average 
youth. Beyond that lies the domain of 
pure scholarship, but within that limit is 
the time for the training of the individual. 

“The principal obstacle in the way of 
taking as much time as this for education 
is the cost. But society now wastes 
enough money in caring for criminals and 
other wrecks to educate its citizens in 
such a way as to save most of the expense 
of prisons and asylums 

“T urge you all to resist the American 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILITARY ACADEMY, CHARLESTON. 


makes. His position in Springfield is as 
desirable as a school position could weil 
be. He has as ideal a building and school 
as there is in the country. He is admired 
to the limit personally, scholastically, and 
professionally. He has a beautiful home, 
with everything to attach him to New 
England. He is thirty-five years old, was 
born in Reading, Mass., May 23, 1865, 
graduated at the Bridgewater (Mass.) nor- 
mal school, taught at Upton, Mass., gradu- 
ated from Harvard, taught the Westfield 
(Mass.) high school, studied in the univer- 
sities of Germany, and returned to take the 
principalship of the Springfield high 
school. He goes to the Philippines from 
a purely missionary spirit, knowing that 
to no one else will be given a better oppor- 
tunity to develop those vast possessions 
through the education and character of the 


people. 


JAMES J. MCCABE OF BROOKLYN. 


Mr. McCabe .of public school No. 23, 
Brooklyn, president of the Brooklyn Prin- 
cipals’ Association, has taken a position 
in regard to the influence of art upon the 
school and the community that deserves 
more than a passing notice. For three 
weeks in April and May Mr. McCabe has 
had an exhibition on the walls of his 
schoolrooms, Conselyea and Humboldt 
streets, forty-four beautiful paintings by 
thirty different American artists of good 
reputation. These paintings remained 
long enough to be of definite effect upon 
the pupils, who not only enjoyed them, but 
found in them special inspiration. ‘1 hey 
were talked about, and each comment 
helped to greater discrimination in criti- 
cism. Nor was it confined to the pupils, 
for parents and friends came in to enjoy 
them with the pupils, so that the school 
became an art centre for the time. Mr. 
McCabe never misses an opportunity to 
make the school a factor in the best life 


of the community, 


spirit of impatience, which is working ‘o 
prevent the full realization of the Ameri- 
can ideals in education. We shall never 
become an educated people until we come 
to appreciate the real significance of this 


-arrested development in the educafional 
progress of our children.” 


[Address before the Twentieth Century 


Club by Dr. Tucker of Dartmouth.]} 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


In one of the shops of the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Cincinnati, O., the company has fitted up 
a room with drawing tables; boards, and T 
squares as a study room for the use of a 


number of its employees who are students 
of the International Correspondence 
schools, Scranton, Pa. The class, which 
numbers about fifty men, and includes the 
general manager, studies on “company 
time,” and is supplied with drawing paper 
by the firm. All promotions in the shops 
will hereafter be made from students of 
this class. 

The International Correspondence 
schools have nearly a hundred courses 
treating of all branches of mechanical and 
engineering work. Instruction is carried 
on wholly by mail, and there are nearly 
200,000 students and graduates. 


TICKETS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The Massachusetts legislature has 
passed an act relative to the transporta- 
tion of public school pupils by street rail- 
way companies that is of interest in all 
places where there are street railways. 
The act provides that the fare charged 
such’ pupils shall not be in excess of half 
the regular fare, and that the companies 
shall sell tickets in lots of ten, good on 
days when the schools are in session. The 
penalty for neglect to provide such tickets 
is $25 for each offense. The act also pro- 
vides that this rate of fare shall not only 
apply to pupils living in the same city or 
town with the school they attend, but to 
those living in other places and riding in 
to school. The act took effect upon its 
passage, except in the city of Boston. 


NO TIME FOR TRIFLES. 

We teach the children Danish, 
Trigonometry and Spanish; 
Fill their heads with old-time notions, 
And the secrets of the oceans, 
And the cuneiform inscriptions 
From the land of the Egyptians; 
Learn the date of every battle, 
Know the habits of the cattle, 
Know the date of every crowning, 
Read the poetry of Browning, 
Make them show a preference 
For each musty branch of science; 
Tell the acreage of Sweden, * 
And the serpent’s wiles in Eden; 
And the other things we teach ’em 

Make a mountain so immense, 
That we’ve not a moment left 

To teach them common sense. 

—London Standard. 


VERITABLE TRIUMPH! 


The Eagle Vertical Pens 


Have been conceded to be the best made, and 
are used more extensively than all others. 


Fron 


Firm or Unshaded Writing 
No. 1, Medium Point 

No. 2, Medium Fine Point 
No. 4, Extra Fine Point 


FOR 


Flexible Writing 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point 
No. 5, Extra Fine Point 


FOR 
Semi-Flexible Writing 


No. 7, Fine Point 
No. 8, Extra Fine Point 


FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING 


Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480, 560, 
for advanced or higher grades. ; 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
Over 1,000 Styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Erasers. 


Before placing orders, send for Samples and Prices. 
You will find it greatly to your advantage. . . . 


Eagle Pencil Company 


Works : 


703 to 725 East 13th st. NEW YORK 


Office and Salesroom : 
377 & 379 Broadway 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

The Round Table Clubs organized in the 
Teachers’ Club are uolding monthly ses- 
sions and increasing in interest. The 
course of study this year has been a study 
on psychology and philosophy, taking as 
a nucleus Harris’ “Psychologic Founda- 
tions.” . The meetings are held on the first 
Friday of each month. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Chicago normal school 
has 361 students; high schools, 9,263; 
total in all schools of the city, 209,717. 
There are 4,679 schoolrooms; 236,735 seats 
in all schools; 14,027 children are attend- 
ing but half a day. There are 80,000 
pupils tardy each month on the average. 
There are 207,060 studying vocal music, 
188,880 drawing, 32,969 German, 8,789 
Latin, 13,486 manual training, 3.936 cook- 
ing, 5,056 sewing. In the lowest grade in 
the city there are 42,329; second year, 
34,498; final year in grammar school, 


8,927. 
WISCONSIN. 


A state teachers’ institute for Polk 
county, Wis., will be held in the court 
house at Balsam lake Friday and Satur- 
day, May 18 and 19, conducted by Profes- 
sor H. A. Adrian and Superintendent I. P. 
Peterson. The conductors have provided 
the following programme: Friday fore- 
noon—“Reading,”’ Professor Adrian; 
“School Management,” Superintendent 
Peterson; “Arithmetic,” Professor Ad- 
rian; “Geography,’’ Superintendent Peter- 
son. Afternoon—‘‘History,” Superintend- 
ent Peterson; “Grammar,” Professor 
Adrian; “School Law,” Superintendent 
Peterson; “Pedagogy,” Professor Adrian. 
Saturday forenoon—‘Reading,” Professor 
Adrian; “School Management,” Superin- 
tendent Peterson; “Arithmetic,” Professor 
Adrian; “Geography,” Superintendent 
Peterson. Afternoon—‘“History,” Super- 
tendent Peterson; “Grammar,” Professor 
Adrian; “School Law,” Superintendent 
Peterson; “Pedagogy,” Professor Adrian. 


ARKANSAS. 


FORT SMITH. Superintendent J. L. 

Holloway issued a circular to parents and 
friends of the public schools inviting them 
to visit the different schools on Visitors’ 
Day, May 3. Hesaid: “It is earnestly re- 
quested that you will make it convenient 
to be present on this occasion to observe 
the general management of the schools, to 
inspect the methods of instruction em- 
ployed, and to note the results secured. 
No special programme of exercises has 
been arranged purposely, since it is our 
desire that patrons shall see the schools 
at work, and not on dress parade. Speci- 
mens of pupils’ work prepared at various 
times during the year may be seen in 
nearly all grades. Any institution which 
is so intimately related to our homes as 
are the schools, so vitally connected with 
good citizenship, and so potent in the de- 
velopment of character needs the sym- 
pathy, support, and helpful criticism of 
the people. To sustain these relations, 
however, it is necessary to be acquainted 
with the plans and purposes of the schools, 
to know what is being done and how it is 
being accomplished, what motives actuate 
the teaching corps, and what agencies are 
employed to secure the one supreme end 
in all educational effort—the development 
of character. The schools need your pres- 
ence, and it is sincerely hoped that you 
will be able to spend a few hours, at least, 
in inspecting their work.” 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


DENVER. The Arapahoe County 
Teachers’ Association held its regular ses- 
sion April 21, it being largely attended. 
The paper of the day was read by Dr. Ar- 
thur Allin of the State University, who 
had for his subject “The History and 
Modern Conception of Discipline.” The 
programme was as follows: Remarks, 
County Superintendent Emma M. Herey; 
“The History and Modern Conception of 
Discipline,’ Dr. Arthur Allin, State Uni- 
versity, Boulder. The programme was 
plentifully interep-rsed with music—— 
Chancellor Henry A. Buchtel has issued 
his first “note of cheer” in regard to the 
progress he is making in raising funds to 
nay the debt resting on the University of 
Denver. In thres months, beginning 
January 5 and ending Apri) 5, he has se- 
eured subscriptions aggregating some- 
thing over $50,000. His “note of cheer’ 
contains the names of the donors, and 
combines the characteristics of a card of 
thanks and an appeal for continued giving 
until the whole debt shall have been wiped 
out. The debt of the institution is $165,- 


000, about $15,000 of which is due to the 
members of the faculty on account of sala- 
ries. The recognition accorded by the 
chancellor to the faithfulness and devotion 
of these teachers and professors is even 
more than deserved. If the tax cases now 
in the supreme court go against the uni- 
versity, its debt will be increased to nearly 
$200,000. The present subscription is 
therefore—aside from the tax cases— 
nearly one-third of the actual amount of 
the present actual indebtedness. To the 
15,000 Methodists of Colorado a- special ap- 
peal is made for pledges, payable in in- 
stallments, that shall wipe out the whole 
university debt and give it a clean finan- 
cial balance sheet with which to start the 
twentieth century. The University of 
Denver is a representative Western insti- 
tution of higher education. Any disaster 
to it would reflect discredit on Denver and 
on the cause of education in the whole 
state. The raising of $50,000 is a pledge 
that no disaster shall come to it, that the 
whole sum needed will be forthcoming, 
that the work of the university will go on 
in broader form than ever, and that it will 
continue to grow in power and to exert an 
influence that will be felt and recognized 
in the whole mountain country. 


MR. DANILLS’ APOLOGY. 
RETRACTS A STATEMENT HE MADE REGARDING 
GRATIA L. RICE. 


At the time of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting in Utica last summer, 
Fred H. Daniels of Buffalo took occasion 
to make some criticisms upon Miss Rice, 
which she and her friends resented, and 
which eventually became the occasion of 
litigation, which has attracted more or 
less attention among the educators of the 
state. Miss Rice says that as one of the 
forfeits in her case against Mr. Daniels 
she has secured the, following apology, 
which explains itself:— 

At Utica July 6, 1899, at a meeting of the 
New York State Art Teachers’ Association, 
I made a statement regarding Miss Gratia 
L. Rice, a member of the New York state 
department of drawing, which was in 
effect as follows: “Her only educational 
qualification consists of an unfinished 
course in a normal school, from which she 
was expelled for boisterous conduct.” 
This statement was based upon informa- 
tion which I believed authentic. I have 
recently ascertained from inquiries made 
of the present faculty of the normal schoo] 
in question, who were connected with the 
school at the time Miss Rice attended the 
same, that she never was expelled from 
said school for any cause. 

I wish, therefore, to publicly retract the 
above statement, and to express my sin- 
cere regret at having made any remark 
of a personal nature regarding Miss Rice. 

Will either be present and reau the 
above, or make request that it be read by 
the secretary of the New York State Art 
— Association at the meeting of 
1900. 

I am willing to have the above retrac- 
tion published in the leading educational 
papers of New York state at my expense, 
and hereby agree to cause the same to be 
so published in any ten of said papers, and 
also in any two of the Buffalo daily 

papers designated by Miss Rice. 
Fred H. Daniels. 

Buffalo, March 9, 1900. 


MR. W. F. BRADBURY. 


William F. Bradbury, master of the 
Cambridge Latin school, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Classical Association, is 
the oldest Latin school master in point of 
service in New England, having been in 
the Cambridge Latin school for fifty-four 
years, going there direct from Amherst, 
where he graduated in 1856. Mr. Brad- 
bury is the Nestor among secondary school 
men in New England, his words are as 
persuasive as Nestor’s, and, like him, he 
has seen generations come and go, and is 
still a man in the prime of life. No one 
would suspect him of being seventy-one 
years of age. In freshness, force,. and 
alertness he is ten years younger. In 
Cambridge is the man pre-eminent. Not 
only is he the long-time principal, but he 
is a man of affairs. He has served two 
years on the city government while prin- 
cipal of the high school, and was one of 
the most efficient men who has served in 
that body. For thirty-five years he has 
been a member of Boston’s famous Han- 
del and Haydn Society, and for seventeen 
years has been one of the leading men on 
the board of directors. He is the author 
of several very valuable text-books, not- 
ably in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 

He has fitted more boys for Harvard 
than any man, living or dead, and no man 


has had a better record in regard to boys 
passing entrance examinations without 
conditions. He was one of the most effi- 
cient men in the presidency of the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. 


HATTIE A. P. ROTH. 


Miss Roth, supervisor of Central Falls, 
R. L, is one of the ablest supervisors in 
New England, and one of the most taetful. 
She is a native of Massachusetts, de- 
scended from Scotch and English families 
that came to Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut in colonial times. Miss Roth was edu- 
cated in a Massachusetts district school, a 
good high school, and the Westfield nor- 
mal school, and since graduation she has 
been indefatigable student along 
scholastic and professional lines. 

She has had a varied, but uniformly suc- 
cessful, experience in the rural school and 
the city primary and grade schools, as 
master’s assistant in a grammar school, as 
principal of a primary school, and as prin- 
cipal of a training school. Her experience 
has been in Taunton, Wellesley, Newbury- 
port, and Somerville, Mass., and Central 
Falls, R. I. In Miss Roth we have the 
character, culture, and zeal which have 
made New England education stand for so 
much, 


NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY. 


The National Herbart Society, Charles 
De Garmo, president, is being reorgan- 
ized, and for this reason tne publication 
of the next Year Book of the society will 
probably be postponed until the reorgani- 
zation is effected. 

The following are some of the features 
under consideration: — 

1. Purpose: The scientific study of 
education. 

2. Active Membership: A_ relatively 
small number of -active members, who 
shall elect the officers and conduct the 
business of the society. The chief quali- 
fication for active membership shall be 
the possession of time, ability, and in- 
clination to undertake serious scientific 
study of educational problems. 

3. Associate Membership: A large 
number of associate members, organized 
whenever practicable into study clubs, 
who, upon the payment of a small annual 
fee, shall be entitled to receive the pub- 
lications of the society and to attend all 
its meetings. 

4. Publications: The publication, in 


Year Books and Supplements, of the re- 
sult of scientific study by the active and 
associate members, when approved by a 
committee on publication appointed by 
the active members. 

5. Self-Election to Active Member- 
ship: An arrangement whereby an asso- 
ciate member may become an active mem- 
ber when there is a vacancy by tendering 
to the society for publication a disserta- 
tion showing adequate study of some 
problem in education. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston univ ERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


RANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Tes Sor 8u Music in Public Schools. 


Actual experience in publie school music teaching.- 


Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Mias Juuia BE. Ceane, Director, Potsdam. N.Y. 


MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Sg TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention is called 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BriIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both séxes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, Ww 


P. BEOKWITs. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPT™ Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBUKG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Tuompson, Princinal. 


Brown’s 
Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, &c, 


200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
150 MADONNAS, 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1. 
Size5}x8, 1,500 Subjects. 


Our Pictures are very much 

superior toany others. Com- 

rison will prove this. Send 

ic. in stamps for four samp'e 

ictures and 24-page cata- 

ogue,illustrated with thirty 
(30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


Maps! Globes! 


School Papers! 


NV aps 
Classical, Historical, Political, 
Physical, and Special. 


Globes 


Terrestrial and Celestial. 


Books 


Pedagogical, Library, Reference, 
and Supplementary. 


Papers 
All sizes and rulings. 


Kindergarten Materials. 
Educational Specialties, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Journal of School Geography 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the [nterests of 
the Common School Teacher of Geography 


Editor, RICHARD E. DODGE 


Professor of Geography, Teachers’ College, 120th St., West, 

New York City, U. S. A. 
Associate Editors 

W. M. DAVIS, Professor of Physical Geography, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 

N. M. FENNEMAN, Dept. of Physical Science, State 
Normal School, Greeley, Colo., U. S. A. 

C. W. HAYES, Geologist, U. S Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 

H. B. KUMMEL, Assistant Professor of Physiology, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, lll., U.S. A. 

R. DeC. WARD, Instructor in Climatology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 


Some Opinions 

“It is dignified, scientific, and helpful.” — V4 
4 

“‘ It is doubtful if any other periodical is more pervaded 
with the spirit of modern geographic ideas than this mag- 

**No educational magazine has a stronger editorial staff 
than this.’ — North Carolina Journal of Education. 


Price, One Dollar a Year 


Send subscriptions to 
_ JOURNAL SCHCOL GEOGRAPHY, 
352 Washington St., Boston, or 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


National Educational Meeting, 


CHARLESTON, S.C. . 


. « JULY 7--13, 1900. 


THE QUEEN OF SEA ROUTES 


FROM.... 
Boston and Providence 


Charleston and Return 


Is VIA 


Merchants and Miners’ 


Transportation Company 


STEAMSHIP LINES. 


Tickets on sale at Boston July 2, 4, and 5, fare, $30.00. On sale at Providence, July 2, 
4, 6; fare, $28.00, including meals and stateroom, accommodations on steamer, and member- 
ship fee. For further particulars call on or address 


A. M. GRAHAM, Agt., 
Battery Wharf, Boston. 


J. W. McCLOSKEY, Agt., 
Foot Benefit St., Prov., R. I 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
The Mississipp! Valley in the Civil War....... Pete’ 
The Arts OF . seer cons 
Three Outdoor 
Man and His Divine Father...........--cceceseeeseee 
A History of the United States..........sesccereeee 
The History of 
The Student’s Life of 
A Country Without Strikes...... 
All’s Well That Ends Well. .........0ceececsceeeecees 
The Wooster Arithmetic—Grade [........... 
Our New 
Exercises in Spanish Prose Composition.... Ramsey 
The Courtol 


Mental Index of the Bible.. 
The Adventures of Captain Horn............-s+eee0+ 
Rudyard Kipling: A 
The 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Fiske Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bost’n. $2.50 
Higginson. “ “ “ 15 
Clarke, A. C. McClurg, Chicago. 1 50 
Channing. The Macmillan Company, N. Y, .90 
Llogd. Doubleday-Page Company, “ 100 
Shakespeare. Cassell % Co., New Yor Ww 

ooster. Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan. 
Davis. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 1.60 
Baker. Doubleday & McClure Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Jerome Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 1.50 
Ralph, Frederick A. Stokes Comp’ny, N. Y —— 
and Lewis Henry Holt & Co., New York. wae 


Thompson. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. — 
Stockton. Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ 
Le Gallienne. John Lane, New York. 


Fowler. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.50 
Castle. Herbert S. Stone & Co , N. Y. 1.50 
Barber. [Ed.} Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. —— 
Waterman. Forbes & Co., Boston. 1.25 


There will be a Decoration Day excur- 
sion to Niagara Falls, over the.Fitchburg 
and West Shore railroads, at $10 for the 
round trip. Tickets good going on any 
train May 29, and returning up to and in- 
cluding May 31. This will allow ample 
time to see all the beauties and points of 
interest connected with this wonderful 
section of country. 


At Charleston, S. C., an executive com- 
mittee, with twenty-six sub-committees, 
have been meeting every week to make 
preparations for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the members of the N, E. A. 
The most prominent and able men of fhe 
city are on these committees, and they 
have been selected with a special regard 
to their fitness for the work assigned 
them. Their activity indicates that 
everything possible will be done to make 
the visit pleasant and memorable. Assur- 
ances have been given that there will be 
no attempt at exactions on the part of 
hotels, boarding houses, or transportation 
companies, and the visitors may expect 
absolutely fair treatment. 


—Ex-President Cleveland, in the forth- 
coming College Man’s number of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, discusses the oft- 
asked question: ‘Does a College Educa- 
tion Pay?” and makes out a strong case 
in favor of giving a young man the advan- 
tages of a university training. Other con- 
tributors to this special double number 
are President Patton of Princeton, Presi- 
dent Jordan of Leland Stanford, President 
Butler of Colby, President Angell of 
Michigan, and President McClure of Lake 
Forest. The fiction features are by Ian 
Maclaren, Jesse Lynch Williams, Charles 
M. Flandrau, Stanley Waterloo, and W. L. 
Alden. The College Man’s number of the 
Saturday Evening Post will be on all 
news-stand May 24. 


MISCELLANY. 

Teacher (to bright boy)—“If your father 
could do a piece of work in four hours, and 
your Uncle Ned in three, how long would 
it take them to do it if they were to- 
gether?” 

Boy—“Oh, they’d never get it done; 
they’d sit down and tell fish stories.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
. their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


A. T. BARRETT OF CHATTANOOGA. 

Superintendent A. T. Barrett of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is one of the distinctive 
educational leaders of the South. He has 
been at the head of the schools of the city 
for the past seven years, and was principal 
of the high school for four years before 
that. Mr. Barrett is a native of Northern 
Ohio, having been born in Ashtabula 
county in 1847. His boyhood life was 
spent in Detroit and in her public schools, 
He graduated from Rochester (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity in 1869. 

His graduation oration secured him the 
highest honor of the class, the Davis gold 
medal. After teaching Latin and Greek 
in New York state for two years, he was 
appointed to a chair in Mary Sharp Col- 
lege, Winchester, Tenn., where he re= 
mained for seventeen years, when he be- 
came principal of the Chattanooga high 
school. 

The school system of Chattanooga was 
organized in 1872, ‘and Professor I. DD. 
Wyatt was superintendent from that time 
until 1893, when Mr. Barrett was elected. 
Mr. Barrett is a scholarly man, a faithful 
worker, clear headed, and thoroughly de- 
voted to the city and her institutions. He 
is well known to the educational leaders 
of the country, and uniformly appreciated. 


A WAY TO SOLVE A VEXING PROB- 
LEM. 

That ever difficult question, “Where to 
go for a vacation?” again confronts us, 
and a most perplexing problem it is, 
Northern New England, without a doubt, 
offers a greater variety of vacation places, 
including lake, mountain, and seashore re- 
ia than any other section of the coun- 

ry. 

The hotels of this region have no equal. 
The methods for amusement and recrea 
tion include everything that is desired, 
and -the easiness by which the tourist can 
reach his abiding place is a feature which 
alone speaks for itself. 

A perusal of the ‘New Summer Resort 
and Tour Book,” just issued by the Boston 
& Maine railroad, will help amazingly ir 
selecting your summer outing place. The 
book has a list of a thousand summer 
hotels and boarding houses, together with 
maps, routes, rates, and stage connections, 
and is sent to any address, free, upon ap- 
plication to the general passenger depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine railroad, 
Boston. Be sure you get it before you 
talk vacation. “y 


* At the End of Your Journey you will find 

. it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 

Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. é 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 

NEW YORK CITY, 


"Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, a 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


TEACHERSEXCHANGE 


256 WASHINGTON ST 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. TUTORS “© SCHOOLS. 


and conplozere should 


T hers with ROBERTSON, 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State, Faithful 
and efficient service. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper, 


Matteawan, N. Y. (7elegram.) — Vacancy in fifth year. Send teacher at once for two months, $*00.— 

Telegram. — Begin immediately, Matteawan, Dutchess cuunty, New York, fifth grade, fifty dol’ ars month. 
Telegraph me when you will start. — To CAROLINE A. HOUSEL, Naples, N. Y., 11.50 a. M. 


Telegram. — Will start Thursday morning for Matteawan. Wire to whom to report.— CAROLINE A, 
HOUSEL, 7.41 P M. 


Telegram. — Caroline Housel, Buffalo graduate, four years’ experience, Thurscay. — To MR. MILLER, 7.45 P. M. 
be: ry do you always carry a revolver?” asked an Eastern visitor of a Montana man, “you don’t want it very 
¢ No,” was the re ly," but when I do want it I wantit like hel)!” 


Some schoolboards do not want an Agency very often, but when a teacher suddenly fails they want it 
mightily. This one shoots straight. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
136 Auditorium Bldg. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
| teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | those witbout positions. 


The Albert ( Agency in the West, Vacances tor ) Contral 
T r] September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- Music 
eacher s es, High Schools, pop ete, M al 
Agency. service Guarantee ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN : : TEACHERS’ ,AGENCY Schools, and. 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Princ Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. ¢all on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Muss. 


with good general education wanted for department work in High 

PECIA LISTS Schoo, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


352 Wasbington S8t., 


Educators Exchange icc: 


Portland, Me, 
HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES 
VY. Huyssoon, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Besten. Fifth How yom, 
378 Wai ve., Chicago. King est, Toron 
533 Cooper Bidg., Den 420 Parrott bide. Ban Francisco. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, and best known in U.S. Est. 18f5. 


Washington. 
Minn 


in that field. For full information write to 


ania. OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Foausyiv 1 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
ucationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Becauee of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
hapel St., opposite Hotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AND di Ww. 
KINDERGARTEN 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. ; 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mian, 
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BRADLEY 
WATER 


de 
make Water Colors in t variety, and we ask you to try them. The Standard Colors are ma 
in uuietion of the Spectrum Standards, to complete our system of Color Instruction. 


lors, dry, in cakes, eight Water Colors, four large cakes in a box — 
om Standards and Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray — per box ..20 cts. 
Grays — per 25 cts.| Standard Mixing Palette, with seven com- 
same above, Ing, per dozen.. .....+-+- ets.; pos 
35 cts, Little Artiste Complete Outht— a mixing 


Standard Water Colors, moist, in tubes, palette with its seven pans 
-moist colors, with a good brush 
10 cts. with handle, each....... 15 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 
Water Cups, per dozen..... cts.; postage, 13 cts. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 


The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Con mercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 
essential to a complete commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 

The Course can be completed in one year. Circulars can be had on application to the 


Registrar of the Institute. 4 
JAmeEs MACALISTER, LL.D., President. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


For the Little People. Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher|}. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
Training School, Providence, R. I. cises. patios by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- Sean. 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs,|2. Manual of Correspondence, Edited 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for t by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand, 
little ones. A complete course of instruction in social and 


of forms and exercises. 
lecti: emorizing. 3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Se ections for Mi Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. 
By S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. neasly 700 problems in practical measurement 
Price, 25 cents. suitable tor beginners, with answers. 

A charming collecti_n of poems written to answer|}4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
the needs found in the first two or three years of ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
school life, especially the first. ; sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or with answers, for review work in the lower 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the grammar grades. 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 

lesson. 5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 


CHALK - MARKS re over 600 exercises and problems, with 
For the Blackboard 6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 

Drawn by D. R. Avessurc, Author of contains 400 

‘ . ” xere ’ 

‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. ble works ou ores 


A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed . 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least| 7- Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 


number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The charming selections. It meets a great need. 


drawings are #0 situple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Porspectite has been| 8- 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 


eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may Eaton and F, A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 


be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and on 4 novel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
busy work, or as drawing cards. graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 


of schools. 
GYMNASTIC CARDS 9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
Of the Ling System. 


raphy. By Seymvuur Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 


It isa »%k of Exercises,— not ordinar ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
centseach. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 centa. 


the part of both teacher and pupil. 
| ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
grates exercises, have For th Ki d 
ared w r care. 7 
pro; session from cara to card, and and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 


to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 

grades. By Wo. E. Rosa A. Durriecp, 
Mary Situman, Bette Str. Joun PEAR- 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, son, and Ansiz M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 


yours and Enlarged Edition. Price, Price, 25 cents. 


Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them Compiled by Warren WiIntHROP P 

- Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


being set to the music of familiar tunes, with eas 
lessons as to their application. 3 J 


These Looks will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER INSTITUTE, 
Normal School Building, Salem, Mass., July 5 to 13. 


University 5 Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Trenton, N. J.; Supt. A. K. 
Mr 


College; . W.W 
All exercises in the forenoon, 


to inclinesee- work apply after May 20 to Superintendents of Eastern Massachusetts, or 


lete daily program of 
Principals of ‘city schools, OF J.W. MACDONALD, Stoneham, Mass; or FRANK E, HOBART, 162 Salem &t., 


Malden, Mass. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


= OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advane 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 

and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


West Virginia University. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 
Begins June 2list and Ends September Ist. 


Courses will be given in almost all subjects. In addition to the regular courses, there will be a large 
number of free entertainments and special lectures and courses by eminent specialists from other insti- 
tutions, such as President GUNSAULUS of Armour Institute, Presicent DRAPER of the University of 
Illinois, President MENDEXHALL of Worcester Polytechnic institute, President THWING of Western 
peas rve University, Professor SCRIPTURE of Yale University, and President BASHFORD of Ohio Wesleyan 

niversity. 

Teachate will find courses that will exactly meet their wants. Summer Quarter work counts toward 
a degree the same as work in any other quarter. Expenses are low. 


he circular of announcements will be sent free “——e application. 
JEROME H. YMOND, President, Morgantown, W. Va. 


INew York University 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


Lafayette College 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology} 


Instruction will be given during June and July | Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
by members of the instructing staff of the lnstitute | istry. Annual Commencement, June 20th. Fall 
in Mathematics, ner in Shopwork, General, Ana- | erm begins September 13th. 
lytical, and Organic Chemistry, Physics (lecture For Catalogues address the Registrar. 

anical Engineering, Drawing, Architecture, Geol- 

English Composition, and German. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw York City, 


hese courses are of special advantage to COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS or other persons planning to Genchers for the bret 


enter the Institute with advanced standing in Se etal 
tember. They alsoafford opportunity toTZACHERS College. 


and persons engaged in professional work to enjoy 
the j 4 tors in normal schools and colleges. 
advantages of the Institute laboratories Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholarships 


COURSES FoR TEACHERS begin late in June. 
Cireulars giving detailed information will be | ##ounting to $5,700 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 


mailed free on application. 
JAMES E, RUSSELL, Ph. D., Dean, 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


SUMMER COURSES 


AT THE 


H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston St., Boston. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS make a Specialty of Works on 


Bookkeeping and Business Practice 


’ THAT ARE DESIGNED FOR USE IN 
THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


OF HIGH SCHOOLS, ‘ 
And in the Upper Grades of Grammar Schools. 


Full Particulars Cheerfully Sent on Application. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


New York. Rochester, N. Y. Chicago. 
Publishers. It has 

DNIVER SITY | Made a hit 
It is seldom that we, or — other pub- 
lishers, are able to say truthfully of a book 

Any Information, 

PUBLISHING? 

mal Schools, but High Schools. Individual 
equipment of any teacher who proposes 

to do his best. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute WN. Y. City 


that “‘ every mail is bringing orders forit.” 
: teachers are ordering it because, as they 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


Yet this is the simple truth regarding 
Gordy's New Psychology. 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, say, some fellow-teacher has a copy and 
——_—__——— +++ Boston, Mass. considers it an indispensable part of the 


have their subscriptions advanced 81X 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 


to the JOURNAL can 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


The Student's Standard Dictionary. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
523 Pees. Full Leather, $4 net; Index, 60c. extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.0 net. 


The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 


priced Standard Dictionary. 


It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 


and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, ete., ete., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


for specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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4 i imary mar school work, there will be general lec- 
Resides an extensive and varied program in primary and gram 3 k, ) : 
Be saan ‘all known educators as Mr. &.C. Gregory, Trenton, N.J.; Dr, Edward R. Shaw, New York 
Whitcomb. Lowell; Miss Grace N. Kimbal!, Vassar 
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